





From the British Quarterly Review. 


The Court and Reign of Francis the First, King of 
France. By Miss Parpvog, author of ‘ Louis 
IV.,”’ &c., &e. 2vols. Bentley. 


Axrnoven from the progress of historical in- 
quiry we can no longer assign to the sixteenth 
century that preéminence which it occupies in the 
estimate of earlier writers, who, unacquainted, or 
at best but superficially, with the history, political 
and literary, of previous centuries, viewed this era 
as a kind of marvellous spring-tide, suddenly cloth- 
ing the earth with unlooked-for beauty and verdure, 
after the desolation of an Arctic winter; or as a 
burst of meridian sunlight flashing upon the black 
and cheerless night of ‘‘ the dark ages’’—still, 
we willingly allow that there was much in the 
mighty events of this stirring age to arrest atten- 
tion, and yet more in the characters of the chief 
actors to awaken interest. The statesmen, the 
military commanders, the poets, the reformers, the 
all-unrivalled artists of the sixteenth century, each 
pass before us distinct in their several individual- 
ities ;—men well fitted to be leaders by that only 
divine right, as the author of ‘* Wallenstein’? hath 
it— 





Of the spirit giant born, 
Who listens only to himself, knows nothing 
Of stipulations, duties, reverences, 


but feels itself commissioned to claim and uphold 
its high mastery. There is much of a picturesque 
character, too, about the sixteenth century, fitting it 
for a series of grand frescoes; while a certain 
grotesqueness, arising from the mingling of the 
old and the new, and the lingering spirit of the 
past at strife with the busy present, rather adds to 
the effect, somewhat as does the introduction of 
the dress and ornament of their own times by the 
old Italian painters. And, truly, while in such 
series of pictures there would be no lack of scenes 
which might tax the gloomy genius of Spagnoletti, 
and even the monster-loving taste of Callot, there 
are many to which the masters of the gorgeous 
Venetian school could alone do justice. Splendid 
feasts, graced by lovely women and noble men, 
blazing in jewels and cloth of gold; royal prog- 
resses, and pageants, and tilts, and tournaments, 
at which the Bourbons and Bayards, the des Foix 
and the Montmorencies, jousted right gladly ‘‘pour 
l’amour des beaux yeux.”” 

Preéminent for scenes like these, nor scarcely 
less so for the munificent patronage of literature 
and the arts, was the court presided over by 
Francis the First, a monarch whose magnificent 
taste, showy qualities, and brilliant career, have 
combined to cast a lustre around his memory, 
which authentic history will, however, refuse to 
allow. The period during which Francis the 
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First wielded the sceptre was indeed an important 
period for France. It was the birth-time of her 
Reformation, the period which stands distinguished 
in her artistic history as that of the renaissance, 
and the era of her most distinguished scholars. 
The reign of Francis was, moreover—and this to 
Frenchmen was no small attraction—the com- 
mencement of that series of court splendors which 
made France for almost three centuries the centre 
of attraction to all the gay and reckless spirits of 
Europe, and gave her an influence—most power- 
ful, because unsuspected—which was often felt 
even in the cabinet and on the field. Nor were 
the passing events of this reign less interesting. 
‘* Never, perhaps,”’ to quote the eloquent remarks 
of the author before us, ‘‘ did the reign of any 
European monarch present so many and such vary- 
ing phases. A contest for empire, a captive 
monarch, a female regency, and a religious war ; 
the poisoned bow] and the burning pile alike doing 
their work of death amid scenes of uncalculating 
splendor and unbridled dissipation ;’’ and, we may 
add, a Ronsard and de Bellay making sweet melo- 
dy in their graceful verse ; a Jean Goujon and a 
de Juste almost rivalling the artists of Italy; a 
Budeus, a Ramus, a Stephens, foremost in the 
ranks of scholarship, challenging the attention of 
learned Europe ; and unmoved by threats, undaunt- 
ed by the frowns, as unseduced by the smiles, of 
an absolute monarch, Calvin and Beza, lifting up 
a voice of solemn warning against a corrupt church 
and a profligate court. Such are the conflicting 
elements of the reign we are about to contemplate. 

Francis the First was not born heir to a crown ; 
the son of the Count d’Angouléme and Louisa, 
daughter of the Duke of Savoy, his prospects 
were but distant, during the reigns of Charles the 
Eighth and Louis the Twelfth. He was born in 
1494, and the death of his father within two years 
placed him more exclusively under the superinten- 
dence of his mother, a woman of the type unhap- 
pily too common in France—beautiful and gifted, 
but bold, licentious, and wholly unscrupulous—in- 
deed, apparently utterly destitute of the moral 
sense. Louis, at this time Duke of Orleans, became 
guardian of the young count, and with fatherly 
care placed him under the tuition of De Gouffier 
Boisy, an eminent scholar, and appointed the 
Mareschal de Gie his governor. As he advanced 
from childhood, the ambitious hopes of his mother 
were strengthened; the sons of Louis died in 
infancy ; two daughters alone survived, and the 
monarch very early formed the project of a mar- 
riage between the elder and the young count. 
This, was, however, determinately opposed by the 
haughty Anne of Brittany, and negotiations were 
entered into with Maximilian on behalf of his son. 
These were, however, broken off; the death of 
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Anne a few years after removed the obstacle pre- 
sented by her opposition, and three months after 
her death, Francis, now in his twentieth year, 
received the hand of the Princess Claude. So 
profound was the grief of the king at the recent 
death of Anne, that even on an occasion on which 
every possible amount of splendor and festivity 
was, as a matter of indispensable importance, lav- 
ished—a royal marriage—he yet would not permit 
the mourning garments of his court—and on this 
occasion they were of unusual deepness—to be laid 
aside; and poor Claude, and her young, but 
loveless bridegroom, ‘‘ simply dressed in black 
cloth, handsomely, and in funeral fashion,” says 
Brantéme, stood before the altar in the chapel 
of St. Germain-en-Laye, and saw around them, 
instead of the accustomed gems, and flowers, and 
white bridal draperies, nought but a vast assembly 
clad in robes of mourning. Poor, gentle Claude, 
well did this mournful array forshadow her mar- 
ried destiny! It is singular that the writers of 
this century, so careful in noting omens, should 
not have noticed this, which, like the incident of 
the royal fleur-de-lis falling, dashed in pieces on 
the ground, on the eve of the fatal battle of Pavia, 
and the solemn omen of the doors of the royal 
vaults swinging open, just as the crown was placed 
on the brow of Henri Quatre, combine the mar- 
vellous with much poetic beauty. 

The marriage of Francis with Claude was most 
ill-assorted. Without being absolutely learned ; 
without, like our Henry the Eighth, being able to 
superintend the Latin grammars of his subjects, 
and to turn over the folios of St. Thomas Aquinas 
for his delectation, Francis possessed a competent 
amount of knowledge, and a cultivated taste. This 
latter he probably owed in great measure to his 
sister, the gifted Marguerite, who, only two years 
his senior, was the companion and guide of his 
studies, his inseparable associate, and for whom he 
throughout his life felt the deepest attachment. 
Marguerite the ‘* Marguerite des Marguerites,”’ as 
her brother fondly so termed her, grew up indeed 
to be a woman of no common attainments. As 
she emerged from girlhood her proficiency as a 
linguist excited universal admiration even in that 
learned age, while her superiority in other branches 
of learning was eminent, and she excelled in all 
the usual accomplishments of the time. Great 
was the influence of this gifted woman over her 
clever and impulsive, but less gifted brother ; and 
great, indeed, was the contrast between the beau- 
tiful, and graceful, and highly endowed sister, and 
the wife, whose occupations alternated between the 
missal and the broidery-frame. But greater still, 
unfortunately for France, was the moral contrast. 
The daughter of Anne of Brittany was trained up 
in strictest morality, and the most delicate reserve ; 
while the daughter of Louisa of Savoy early learnt 
to laugh at correctness of deportment, and grew 
up pleasure-loving, and light in conduct—to use 
the mildest term; while, so far was she from 
exerting a beneficial restraint over the impetuous 
passions of her brother, that she condescended to 
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become the minister of his pleasures while living, 
and his unscrupulous apologist after his death. 
There are few characters which we can contem- 
plate with more conflicting feelings than that of 
Marguerite, Queen of Navarre. So much is there 
to admire, while so much is there which demands 
stern censure, that we can scarcely be surprised 
her apologists have been so many—that her gener- 
ous self-devotion to her brother should be viewed 
as the counterbalance of her imperfections as a 
wife, and that her spirited advocacy of the French 
reformers, and the protection she afforded to Beza, 
should be taken as a “‘ set-off’’ against her immoral 
verses, and still more immoral ‘* Heptameron.”’ 

Viewed now as the presumptive heir of France, 
Francis saw without anxiety the subsequent mar- 
riage of his feeble father-in-law with the beautiful 
Mary Tudor, whose romantic story has so often 
been told, and at the splendid bridal-feast he officiated 
as bridesman ; while poor Claude, still mourning 
the death of her mother, and the neglect of her 
husband, was the chief attendant on the bride. A 
series of shows, and tilts, and entertainments suc- 
ceeded, during which the young duke became the 
admired of all beholders. That among these ad- 
mirers the young queen held a foremost place, and 
that she became passionately attached to Francis, 
has been asserted by Brantéme, and Miss Pardoe we 
find believes it; but we think, from the lately 
published letters, which the readers will find in the 
first volume of ‘‘ Letters of Royal and Illustrious 
Women” of the poor girl who was compelled to 
yield her hand to the old king, while her heart 
had been given irrecoverably to Charles Brandon, 
the reason of her marked attention to Francis is 
obvious. As heir-presumptive, and stil] more as 
actual king, his power was sufficient both to dis 
miss Charles Brandon from France, and to compel 
her stay there. This is urged with much pathos, 
though with much homeliness, in her letters to the 
“triumphant lord high-cardinal ;” and this is 
urged by Brandon himself in his very mean—we 
had almost said sneaking—letter, in which he 
deprecates the king’s anger for having married 
the devoted young queen, who so willingly flung 
aside crown and sceptre to ally herself with 
** cloth of frieze.” ‘There is generally so little of 
romance in the alliances of the sons and daughters 
of royalty, that we trust the reader will excuse this 
digression on behalf of the fair fame of the beauti- 
ful and devoted Mary Tudor. 

On the Ist of January, 1515, Francis the First 
became King of France; and when he made 
his solemn entry into Paris, the personal beauty, 
the graceful bearing, the courteous deportment of 
the young monarch, who had not yet completed his 
twenty-first year, won the hearts alike of all classes. 
Festivals more splendid than had ever before been 
known, banquets at which the guests assembled, not 
by hundreds, but by thousands, graced his inau- 
guration ; and giving way to the admiration which 
from boyhood he had felt for chivalrous romance, he 
determined to model his court upon the fancied ar- 
rangement of Arthur’s or Charlemagne’s, and to 
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collect around him an assembly of which the men 
should all be gallant, but of which it certainly 
could not be said, as Maistre Wace has sung of 
the court at Caerleon, that the women were all 
virtuous. There was no lack, however, of fair 
and accomplished women, and feast succeeded feast, 
and pageant and tournament succeeded pageant 
and tournament; and although mighty events, 
the result of centuries, were slowly developing 
themselves, the court of France and its idolized mon- 
arch yielded themselves up to pleasure, as though 
life were but one long dream of enjoyment. But even 
thus early the spectre had taken his unbidden place 
at the banquet, although the gay revellers knew it 
not, for there was Bourbon, the constable of France, 
who in after years was to work so much woe. 

The monarch, who claimed to be the imitator of 
Arthur and Charlemagne, and who, when a mere 
boy, had distinguished himself by his prowess, now 
set forth on his expedition to Italy, in the very 
spirit of chivalrous romance ; and as Charlemagne, 
ere his departure for Fontarabia, Jed his gallant 
army beneath the jasper-studded towers of the fair 
Galiena to receive the farewells of her bevy of dam- 
sels, so the young king summoned his nobles and 
generals to receive the farewells of the ladies of 
his court at Amboise. On the appointed day, 
Bourbon, who, in right of his office, was to take 
the chief command of the invading army, rode 
into the courtyard, surrounded by a numerous suite 
of richly habited gentlemen and pages, dressed in 
royal state, with diamond-studded poniard, sash of 
cloth of silver, and jewelled helmet, surmounted by 
the plume of white and crimson feathers. Ill could 
the king brook this assumption of state, but still 
less could he brook the haughty bearing of the 
duke, and the sorrowing glance which his idolized 
Marguerite cast upon him who had been her boy- 
lover, as he rode so proudly into the courtyard, and 
the look of contempt which she cast on Alengon, 
who was standing by her side, and to whom she 
had been compelled to yield her unwilling hand. 
The agitation of Marguerite soon passed away, and 
she bade farewell to Chatelherault, Trevulzio, and 
the other leaders, among whom, conspicuous among 
the loftiest, was the knight ‘‘ sans peur et sans re- 
proche,’’ Bayard, with graceful composure. But 
the incident had been observed by Bonnivet, Bour- 
bon’s bitterest enemy, and it was not forgotten in 
after years. 

Constituting his mother regent, Francis now set 
forth, and, unappalled by the dangers incurred in 
crossing the Alps, pressed forward to Milan. Ere, 
however, Milan opened its gates, the obstinately 
disputed battle of Marignano was won, in which 
the young monarch fought on foot, pike in hand, 
and Bayard even outdid his former prowess. The 
letter sent by Francis to his mother on this occa- 
sion is very characteristic, both for its enthusiasm 
and its gasconade. As to the latter, this seems to 
belong to a French monarch as much as the exces- 
sive rouge of the court lady under the ancien ré- 
gime. “I promise you, madame,” says he, “‘ that 
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two hundred gendarmes overcame four thousand, 
and routed them rudely enough. And you must 
understand that the conflict that night lasted from 
three o’clock in the afternoon until between eleven 
and twelve, when the moon failed us ; and I assure 
you, madame, that I saw the lansquenets measure 
pikes with the Swiss, and itcan be no longer said 
that the lansquenets are mounted hares, for it was 
they who did. the business; and I do not believe 
that I lie when I say that, by five hundred and five 
hundred at a time, thirty-five charges were made 
before the battle was won.”’ The night on which 
this letter was written was passed in rejoicing by 
the whole camp; and so unanimously was the 
chief praise of this hard-won battle ascribed to 
Bayard, and so willingly did Francis award the 
superiority to him, that he determined to receive 
knighthood from the hand of this flower of chivalry ; 
‘* the romantic tastes in which he loved to indulge 
having caused him to overlook the fact that every 
monarch of France was necessarily viewed as a 
knight, even from the cradle. It was a picturesque 
sight, when, on that very battle-field, Francis sum- 
moned Bayard to his side, and, bending the 
knee, asked of his illustrious subject the accolade. 
‘In good sooth, sire!’ cried Bayard, with ready 
courtesy, deeming further opposition to his sov- 
ereign’s will disrespectful, ‘I am ready to per- 
form your pleasure, not once, but many times ; and 
may my poor agency be as efficacious as though the 
act were performed by Oliver, Godfrey, or Bald- 
win. My trusty sword!’ cried he, brandishing 
it, and then returning it proudly to its scabbard ; 
‘certes, thou shalt henceforth be guarded as a 
precious relic, and shalt never be unsheathed again, 
except against the infidel!’’’ And doubtless a 
crusade against the infidel, if fairly practicable, 
would have presented no common attractions to 
the eager imagination of Francis; and, during his 
subsequent interview with Leo the Tenth, the wily 
pontiff endeavored to persuade him to undertake a 
crusade against the Turks, promising to bestow 
upon him a title more attractive to a romance-lov- 
ing monarch than that bestowed by his predecessor 
upon Charlemagne himself—even the proud desig- 
nation of ‘* Emperor of the East.’’ Francis, or 
probably his more astute advisers, courteously de- 
clined the suggestion, and, after a brilliant career, 
he returned to France, to pass stringent edicts 
against violations of the forest laws, and to deprive 
his Parliament of the small remains of free-agency 
which yet remained to them. 

Meanwhile, Ferdinand died, and bequeathed the 
crown of Spain to his grandson, Charles, the great 
future antagonist of Francis ; and curious is it to 
mark the extreme contrast in person, disposition, 
habits, and training, of these two great arbiters of 
Eucope’s destiny : the handsome, impulsive, brave, 
voluptuous Francis, who lived but for pleasure ; 
and the cold, reserved, business-loving Charles, 
who lived but for power. Conscious of the im- 
portance of conciliating the king, whose dominions 
intercepted between Spain and Flanders, Charles 
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according to the set phraseology of these occasions, 
his well-beloved brother; and Francis, probably 
not displeased to enjoy an interval of peace, turned 
his attention toward the embellishment of his 
eapital, and the Jaudable establishment of a 
great national college, the completion of which 
was, however, postponed for some years. We 
wish Miss Pardoe, in the work before us, had paid 
more attention to the ‘‘times’’ of Francis than to his 
worthless ‘‘court.”” We could well have dis- 
pensed with much relating to the king’s mistresses 
and court intrigues, for more lengthened notices of 
the eminent scholars whom he gathered around 
him, and of the admirable artists whom, with such 
princely munificence, he summoned from afar. 
The monarch in whose arms Leonardo de Vinci 
expired deserves more than a passing notice in con- 
nexion with the arts. 

The taste of Francis, as we have before re- 
marked, was great, and his patronage of the Italian 
painters at a period when their merits were appre- 
ciated by few, shows a love of high art for its own 
sake, not common among kings. And this was 
appreciated by the grateful artist, and thus some 
of the finest pictures of the period were painted for 
him. Raphael’sexquisite St. Margaret, in the Lou- 
vre, was executed expressly for Francis, in compli- 
ment to his gifted sister; but, alas! the sweet and 
graceful figure, lightly springing forth from the 
hideous monster, her countenance radiant with 
faith and purity, ill typified the fair but licentious 
princess. In the ‘‘ Accounts and Expenses of 
Francis the First,’’ published, from the manuscript 
record, a few years ago, in a valuable French eol- 
lection, termed ‘*‘ Archives Curieuses,’’ we find 
many instances of his munificent patronage of 
art, and it is mostly for classical subjects, both in 
painting and sculpture. His taste also displayed 
itself in the beauty, as well as the splendor, of the 
jewellery which he wore or presented to his favor- 
ites. It was for this purpose that he summoned 
that strange genius, Cellini, to his court; and in 
the accounts to which we have referred, there are 
many curious entries which show the amount of 
artistic skill lavished on personal ornament. To 
the ‘art manufactures” of his kingdom Francis 
paid laudable attention. The celebrity of French 
tapestry may be dated from his reign; and the 
Limoges enamels gained an European renown un- 
der his patronage. As the friend of learned men, 
Francis stands deservedly high. He patronized 
and pensioned Budeus and Stephens, and pressed 
Erasmus to name his own terms, if he would be- 
come principal of the university of Paris. From 
the already quoted accounts we learn how very 
large—for that period—were the salaries bestowed 
by him on the lecturers in his colleges. To Alciat, 
reader of civil law in the university of Bourges, 
£400 tournois is assigned as salary. To Pierre 
Deunetz and Jacques Tousat, lecturers in Greek, 
200 crowns of the sun each are assigned. To 
Agatine Gunidacerino, to Francis Vatable, and 
Paulo Canosse, joint lecturers in Hebrew, 150 
crowns of the sun each; while two other lecturers 
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in Greek receive salaries of £450 each. There 
isa handsome gratuity, too, to Guillaume Postel, 
‘* whom the king has retained as his lecturer in 
Greek, Hebrew, and Arabic literature, for his 
services in translating divers books and letters from 
various languages, and for providing books, in or- 
der to his giving lectures in the university of 
Paris.”” £1500 are awarded ‘‘ to Louis Alamany, 
a gentleman of Florence, to defray the expenses of 
printing his works, and also for sending to Venice 
for types ;”’ and the printer always found in Francis 
the First a liberal patron. We may mention here 
that the illuminator, too, found encouragement. 
Several illuminated books belonging to him are 
still extant; one, in the British Museum, is curi- 
ous, from the close resemblance of the writing to 
print. The ornaments are all classical, and most- 
ly in camaieu gris on a bright blue ground. The 
title of this work is ‘ Dialogues from Roman 
History.” 

It had been well for France, and well for her 
monarch, had the expensive tastes and munificent 
spirit of Francis the First always flowed in such 
a praiseworthy direction ; but, while great liber- 
ality marked his patronage of artists and scholars, 
towards his courtiers and mistresses his lavish 
profusion was almost past belief. Dresses and 
jewellery were presented, of so costly a charac- 
ter, to his numerous favorites, that Brantéme 
declares that many a court lady, at his death, 
possessed a fortune in the trunks containing the 
splendid apparel given on various occasions of 
state festivals by him. 

To a monarch so splendor-loving, the projected 
visit of his “‘ dear brother and ally,’’ Henry of 
England, in 1520, offered a most favorable oppor- 
tunity for the display of more than regal magnifi- 
cence, and thus the celebrated “‘ Field of Cloth of 
Gold’? has become a name of universal celebrity. 
Francis and Henry were already united by the 
betrothal of the infant dauphin to the daughter of 
Henry ; but the visit paid by the Emperor Charles, 
the preceding year, to England, ostensibly for the 
purpose of seeing his aunt, the queen, had excited 
the fears of the French king, and, conscious that 
in tastes and feeling there was much similarity 
between Henry and himself, he was anxious more 
firmly to secure his alliance by personal inter- 
course. It appears that, at the beginning, Francis 
was scarcely willing that so much expense should 
be incurred—for his treasury was already well 
nigh exhausted—but Henry and his all-powerful 
minister possedsed tastes to the full as extravagant 
as Francis; so the slight scruple was easily 
overruled, and French and English workmen, 
from the mere hewers of wood, and painters of 
canvass, to the gilders and broiderers, even to 
‘* Maistre Rastell, the herald painter,’’ and Jean 
Goujon, the architect, and ‘* Maistre Barkley, the 
poete, to devise histoires, and convenient raisons 
to florishe the buidynges and bankete howse 
withall,”’ and Clement Marot, to perform the 
same duty for the French king’s gorgeous edifice, 
set about their work, and ere long four splen- 
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did buildings arose; while on the intervening 
plain, where the kings were to meet, tents and 
pavilions, various in size and shape, were formed, 
but all covered with cloth of gold or of silver, 
and all surmounted by globes or devices of the 
same precious material, and from hence was the 
title, ‘* The Field of Cloth of Gold.’? Miss Par- 
doe gives us a very full and glowing account of 
this splendid pageant, and the account of the first 
meeting of the two kings we shall extract. 


Francis arrived first on the field; but in a few 
instants the English king appeared, at about the 
distance of an arrow flight, riding a Spanish charg- 
er of great strength and beauty, and magnificently 
caparisoned. * * The Duke of Bourbon, as 
connétable of France, bore his drawn sword in 
the front of his sovereign, which Henry no sooner 
remarked, than he desired the Marquess of Dorset, 
who carried his own sword of state, to unsheath 
it in the same manner, and this done, the two mon- 
archs rode into the valley, where they at length 
met face to face. For a brief instant both paused, 
as each surveyed the other with astonishment and 
admiration ; for they were at that period beyond 
all parallel the two most comely princes in Chris- 
tendom. Francis was the taller, and the more 
slender, and was attired in a vest of cloth of sil- 
ver, damasked with gold, a cloak of brocaded satin, 
and a scarf of gold and purple crossing over one 
shoulder, and richly set with pearls and precious 
stones, while his long hair escaped from beneath a 
coif of damasked gold. Henry wore a vest of 
crimson velvet, slashed with white satin, buttoned 
with precious jewels, and his round velvet hat was 
surmounted by a profuse plume, which floated on the 
wind, save where it was confined by a star of bril- 
liants. His figure, although more bulky than that 
of his brother monarch, was still well propor- 
tioned; his movements were elastic and unembar- 
rassed, and his face attractive from the frankness 
of its expression, the singular brightness of the 
eyes, and the luxuriance of his hair and beard, 
which at this period was less red than golden. 
The mutual scrutiny of the two monarchs lasted 
only a moment; in the next they were in each 
other’s arms, cach straining from the saddle to 
embrace his brother monarch.—v. i. pp. 351-2. 


A splendid banquet followed, at which graceful 
courtesies were exchanged ; and then, after a brief 
attention to public business, they turned to the 
more congenial task of making arrangements for 
the tournament. Jousts, and such like pastimes, 
continued during fifteen days, and each evening 
was devoted to the ball and the banquet. These 
more courtly sports were succeeded by wrestling 
matches, in which the English were the victors, 
and then by archery, at which Henry distanced all 
competitors, and astonished all present by his 
strength and skil!. At the close of the day’s sport, 
Henry, offering to ** try a fall’? with Francis, who 
was an able wrestler, was thrown with great 
force. The cordiality of the monarchs, how- 
ever, remained undiminished ; and when, at the 
close of this gorgeous pageant, Wolsey summoned 
the whole company to the temporary chapel, that 
they might assist at the high mass performed by 
himself, and receive the eucharist together, it was 
probably with genuine brotherly feeling that Henry 





and Francis pledged themselves in that solemn 
service to a life-long amity. The treaty was 
proclaimed aloud by the heralds at the conclusion 
of the mass, and after additional jousts and ban- 
quets, the kings and their respective courts de- 
parted. ‘Fhus passed away that gorgeous pageant, 
and thus, almost as fleetingly, passed away the 
lives of those who were foremost in its gayeties ! 
Of all who feasted at the banquets, and who knelt 
together at the altar—Francis, Henry, Claude, 
Catherine, Marguerite, Wolsey, Suffolk, Bourbon, 
Bonnivet—all the great and noble and young were 
in the tomb ere thirty years had passed away. 
None of them attained even to three-score years ! 
to none of them was given the boon of a happy, or 
an honored old age ! 

The period for pageantry has now come to a 
close. Charles, formidable as king, but more 
formidable as emperor, had irritated Francis by 
his want of faith, and he recklessly plunged into 
war. ‘* The King of France seeks to aggrandize 
me,’’ exclaimed Charles, when he heard the news ; 
‘* well, in a short time I will be a pauper emperor, 
or he shall be a pauper king.’’ And truly fulfilled 
eventually was the latter threat, while, early in the 
struggle, Francis found that his trusty brother and 
ally, Henry, was preparing to take part against 
him, and that he might have to stand alone with 
every European sovereign arrayed against him. 
In this emergency, he summoned Bayard to his 
aid; but unhappily, still actuated by bitter jeal- 
ousy of the haughty, but most gallant Bourbon, 
he committed the chief charge of the army to Mar- 
guerite’s despised husband, the Due d’Alengon. 
‘*T am Connétable of France,’’ said Bourbon, 
fiercely, ‘‘and I have a right to lead her army 
to the field—I shall not revenge myself by words, 
but the future is before me.’’ That future, how 
little did Francis anticipate it! 

Disasters followed the French army during the 
following year. They were driven from Milan, 
and the whole of Italy was lost to France save the 
solitary province of Genoa. Pescara, however, 
marched against Genoa Ja superba, and that beauti- 
ful city fell into his hands, and was pillaged with 
a ferocity horrid even for that age of violence and 
bloodshed. Despite these reverses, the feelings 
of the king towards the man who could best 
have afforded him aid increased in bitterness. His 
mother, too, whose hatred to Bourbon was intense, 
had taken the opportunity of his becoming a 
widower to pursue a suit against him, to obtain 
possession of estates which had been transferred 
by the late duchess to her husband, but which, 
had they remained in her own possession, would 
have fallen to the king’s mother as next heir. 
Louisa of Savoy was not a woman likely to stand 
in need of fitting instruments to work her bidding, 
so the advocate-general seized one estate after an- 
other, while those that were still under litigation 
were sequestrated until the final sentence should 
be pronounced. Who shall wonder, that, irritated 
thus unbearably—set aside from command of the 
army by the man whom, of all others, he detested 
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as the despised husband of his early love, and now 
pursued with a bitterness that would only be satis- 
fied with his ruin, by the mother of the king he 
had so faithfully served, and of the Marguerite 
whom he still so hopelessly loved—who shall 
wonder that Bourbon faltered in his allegiance, or 
that the emperor pressed forward with princely 
offerst Still it does not appear that it was with- 
out a struggle that Bourbon quitted France; but 
the vindictive feeling with which Francis pursued 
all those friends and adherents who had not been 
so fortunate as to escape, soon chased away every 
lingering regret, and the late Connétable de France, 
at last, with a feeling of gratified vengeance, un- 
furled the banner of the Imperialists. As though 
yet further to chafe the haughty spirit of Bourbon, 
Bonnivet, his detested foeman, and former rival, 
took his place as chief of the invading army of 
Italy ; and the first time they met together in 
deadly conflict was unfortunately signalized by the 
death of that good knight, Bayard. The account 
is given at length by Miss Pardoe ; but we regret 
that, instead of deriving her account from the 
** Loyal Serviteur,’’ though certainly a contem- 
porary authority, she did not follow that of 
Symphorien Champier, entitled ‘‘ Les Gestes en- 
zemble la Vie du preulx Chevalier Bayard,’’ and 
which was published only one year after his death. 
There is a naive simplicity about this little book 
which seems to prove its genuineness; and the 
story of the good knight's final end is told in the 
best style of Froissart himself. Great was the 
honor paid to Bayard, and deep their lamentations, 
when Pescara and Bourbon found that he was 
wounded to death; but the last words that fell 
from the lips of the knight, ‘‘ sans peur et sans 
reproche,’”’ were not the melodramatic flourish 
**God and my country,’’ as our author states, but 
the touching prayer, ‘‘ By our Lord’s passion, I 
pray and urge thee to have mercy upon me, and to 
pardon my sins, which are innumerable. O, my 
God! I know that thy power and mercy are greater 
than all the sins in the world, therefore into thine 
hands I commend my spirit.”” There was more 
of selfish feeling than grateful remembrance in 
the remark of Francis—‘t Alas! I have lost a 
great captain, who carries with him into the 
grave many of my brightest jewels;”’ but the 
common people.and the soldiery cherished his 
memory with enduring regret; and sorrowfully 
did the soldier-adventurers, who had fought under 
his banner, return from Lombardy, singing the 
homely, but touching ballad which they made, and 
of which, as a specimen of a genuine old French 
song, we subjoin two stanzas, literally translated : 


O, mourn ye, mourn ye, men-at-arms, 
On horse or foot that go, 

For never nobler gentleman 
Was levelled at a blow. 

Ay, bold was he, and well maintained 
His right, yet to the king 

Most meek and loyal still was he— 
Here ’s cause for sorrowing ! 


O, the good Bayard! O, the bold Bayard! 
His study day and night, 
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Was all to guide the royal troops 
And aid us in the fight; 

And therefore bravely pricked he forth 
Against the enemye. 

But his day was done—his course was run, 
Good brothers, woe are we! 


Disheartened by his losses, and irritated at the 
determination of Bourbon to march into the heart 
of France, Francis had determined to head the 
army in person, although earnestly dissuaded from 
it by his mother. The death of the queen, the 
gentle, but unloved Claude, which took place about 
the same time, might have offered a further obstacle 
to this project ; but in one thing at least Francis 
deserves the praise of sincerity, for he did not even 
effect the semblance of grief at the news, but giving 
orders for her simple funeral, and again appointing 
his mother regent, he set forth for Italy. The cap- 
ture of Milan followed ; but instead of pursuing the 
Imperialists, he continued his march to Pavia, 
taking possession, as he went, of every fortress in 
his way. A contemporary writer, Adrian de 
Boufflers, gives a story, which is worth inserting, 
relative to this expedition. While Francis was 
passing through Lyons, an Italian soothsayer was 
introduced to him, and inquiring what would be the 
result of the journey, the answer was, ‘‘ Andarete, 
tornarete, non sarete preso.”’ ** Now, these words 
were two-sided,’’ continues the relator, *‘ for had 
the king returned victorious he would have trans- 
lated them—‘ you may go, you may return, you 
shall not be taken.’ By a different pointing, 
however, a totally different sense could be made, 
since the following, ‘Andarete, tornarete? non— 
sarete preso,’ would read ‘ you may go—may you 
return '—no—you shall be taken.’’? The writer 
tells us, that Francis, “having a judgment far 
beyond such delusions,’’ immediately discovered 
the trick, and sent the soothsayer away in disgrace. 

Pavia was gallantly defended, both by the gov- 
ernor Da Leyva, and by all the inhabitants, and the 
siege was long and severe. After many delays, 
Lannoy, Pescara, and Bourbon united their troops, 
and quitted Lodi for Pavia on the 25th of January, 
1525, and six days after the celebrated battle was 
fought. Misled by false reports, Francis was un- 
aware of his danger, almost until the united Im- 
perialists were in sight, and then, following the 
precipitate council of Bonnivet, instead of that of 
his more cautious generals, he refused to meet the 
enemy unimpeded in the open plain. The details 
of this fearful contest, so important in its results, 
are given by Miss Pardoe with much minuteness, 
and with much spirit—the result we quote :— 


Had Francis possessed as much military knowl- 
edge as he evinced courage and energy on this 
fateful occasion, the day of Pavia must have been 
a glorious one for France; but here, as on every 
other occasion, he had been deluded by his vanity 
and want of prudence. By the splendor of his 
dress, too, he had rendered himself so conspicuous 
that his escape, in the event of failure, became im- 
possible. Already sufficiently distinguished by his 
tall and commanding person, he wore over his 





armour a surcoat of cloth of silver, while his hel- 
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met was surmounted by a white plume, which} Faint, and subdued alike by fatigue, suffering, 
served as a beacon to the army. His exploits on and bitter feeling, Francis leant on his sword for 
the field did, however, no dishonor to the royalty an instant as if in deliberation. ‘* Rise, sir,’’ he 
of his appearance, for the humblest and most’ said at length: ‘it is mockery to kneel to a cap- 
obscure man-at-arms could not have fought more tive king. I am ready to share the fate of the 
valiantly than himself, and, for a time, Bonnivet brave men who have fallen with ine; to whom can 





equalled him in courage and resolution ; but the | 
moment came at length when the arrogant favorite 
felt that all was lost. After having in vain at- 
tempted to rally the remnant of the Swiss pve 
and a few gendarmes, he raised the visor of his’ 
helmet, and exclaiming, ‘‘ No! I cannot survive 
this disgraceful defeat—I must die in the thickest 
of the fight,’’ he set spurs to his horse, and fell in 
a few moments, pierced by twenty wounds. 

Still the king maintained his ground, but the | 
Spanish infantry under Pescarat and fifteen hundred 
Basque crossbowmen soon decided the fate of the 
field. * * * * They succeeded in destroying | 
the gallant La Tremouille, who fell pierced at) 
once through his head and his heart, and the great, 
Equerry of France, who, when conveyed from the. 
field, summoned strength to gasp out, ‘* Leave me, 
I am beyond your care. Look to the king, and 
leave me to die.”’ 

It was at this critical moment, when the instant 
arrival of the Duke d'Alengon was confidently an- 
ticipated, that the weak and terrified prince selected | 
to command a retreat. Panic succeeded, and great 
was the second sacrifice. La Palier, La Tre-| 
mouille had already fallen, as well as St. Sévérino | 
and d’Aubigny ; but Leseun, the Count de Tenerre, 
and many others, were killed by the side of Francis. | 
The white plume of the sovereign was the rallying | 
ey for all the chivalry of the nation. * * *) 

till the group surrounding the king defended | 
themselves with unabated energy. * * * The: 
battle had scarcely lasted an hour, and already it, 
was decided. A few feet of that field which he 
had confidently hoped would ensure to him the un-| 
dying glory of a conqueror, were all that remained | 
to Francis; but even for these few fe2t he still! 
contended gallantly. He was already bleeding | 
from three wounds, when his horse was shot under | 
him. Enfeebled as he was, he disengaged himself 
from his dead charger, and leapt into the saddle of | 
a led horse, and galloped off toward the bridge | 
across the Ticino, ignorant that former fugitives | 
had destroyed it. At this moment he was encoun-| 
tered by four Spanish riflemen, who at once sprung | 
to his bridle, and one, fearful that a prisoner whose | 
high rank was apparent from the richness of his | 
costume, should elude their grasp, struck the pant- | 
ing horse of the king over the head with the stock | 
of his rifle, and thus precipitated both the animal 
and his rider into a ditch by the way-side. 

This cowardly act was no sooner accomplished | 
than two Spanish light-horsemen arrived on the! 
spot, and, struck with the extreme richness of the | 
king’s apparel, and the order of St. Michael with | 
which he was decorated, insisted on their propor- 
tion of the ransom-money. * * The next in- 
stant M. de Pomperant, the friend of Bourbon, and 
M. de la Motte des Mayes, checked their horses 
beside them. One glance sufficed to show that the 
wounded and exhausted man, from whose brow the 
blood was still streaming over his glittering sur- 
coat, was the French monarch ; and, putting aside 
the wrangling soldiers, M. de Pomperant sprang 
from his horse, and threw himself at the feet of 
the king, beseeching him not further to endanger 
his existence by a resistance which was alike hope- 
less and dangerous. 





I resign my sword ?”’ 

** The Duke of Bourbon is on the field,’”’ replied 
Pomperant with averted eyes. 

- Not so, sir,’’ said the monarch, haughtily ; 
and he once more stood proudly erect. ‘* This 
sword is that of Francis of France: it cannot be 
entrusted to a traitor.”’ 

**The Viceroy of Naples, sire,’’ was the next 
suggestion. 

** So let it be,” said the monarch, coldly ; ‘‘ he, 
at least has not disgraced his own. To M. de 
Lannoy I can deliver it without shame.’’—Vol. ii. 
pp- 32-36. 


Francis was, on the whole, treated with great 
courtesy ; he was conducted by the Marquess del 
Guarte to his own quarters ; surgeons were sum- 
moned to dress his wounds, and then Pescara 


‘entered the tent, followed by Lannoy, to whom 


Francis presented his sword, while the viceroy 
knelt, reverently kissing the hand, and immediate- 
ly presenting another, and then, the third leader 
approached—Bourbon. ‘* Ah, sire,’’ said he, 
bitterly, “‘ had you followed my advice, you had 
never been here, nor thus.’’ ‘The letter so cele- 
brated for its laconicism, ‘*‘ Madame, tout est perdu, 
fors honneur,”’? appears to have been a fictien, 
and the genuine epistle, according to Sismondi, 
was as wordy and diffuse as his ordinary ones, 
*‘and to have merely contained a version of the 
phrase of which modern historians have repre- 
sented it entirely to consist.” Search was now 
made for the missing French generals, and Les- 
cun, though mortally wounded, and Bourbon, both 
sought with all the eagerness of hate for Bonnivet, 
unaware that he had fallen in the struggle. It 
was Bourbon’s fate to discover the corpse of that 
vainest and handsomest noble, pierced with innu- 
merable wounds, and after a lengthened gaze he 
turned aside, exclaiming, ‘* Miserable man! It is 
to you that both France and myself owe our 
ruin.” 

Francis had sternly rejected the proffers of 
Bourbon, who still seems to have felt for him a 
lingering regret, and trusted too implicitly to the 
wily Lannoy, who, by appeals alternately to his 
open disposition and his extravagant vanity, actu- 
ally persuaded him to proceed to Spain, that he 
might treat in person with his victor! and thither, 
after a six months’ previous captivity in Italy, he 
proceeded. Meanwhile the news excited the ut- 
most alarm in France, and Marguerite, indignant 
at the gross cowardice of her husband, and heart- 
broken at the captivity of her brother, received 
d’Alencon with the bitterest reproaches, and de- 
claring, that even as he forsook her brother in his 
need, so would she forsake him; a threat which, 
perhaps, she ere long regretted, since only a 
month elapsed ere d’Alencon was in his grave. 
During the interval of negotiations with the em- 
peror respecting the ransom of the king, Louisa 




































































































of Savoy sought to turn aside the hatred with 
which she was viewed by the fierce and bigoted 
population of the capital, by persecuting the pro- 
fessors of the reformed faith with great virulence, 
increased, perhaps, by the knowledge that her 
daughter openly favored them. And truly the 
reformation in France owed no common debt to 
Marguerite. She advocated its principles even 
when the scaffold and the pile were erected in the 
Place de Gréve ;—sheltered Jacques Fabri in 
despite of the anathemas of the Sorbonne, and 
aided the escape of Farel, heedless of the increas- 
ing coldness between herself and her mother, and 
heedless, too, that the reformed faith was pro- 
scribed by her idolized brother. May we not 
hope that this gifted woman became eventually a 
sincere, though weak and erring, convert to the 
truths. 

On his arrival in Madrid, Francis discovered 
the cruel deception which had been practised upon 
him. He was, indeed, a prisoner, watched by 
spies; nor did the emperor deign to visit him: 
no wonder that under this disappointment his 
health failed. The first rumor that reached 
France, was that of his death; the next gave 
hopes of his life; and Marguerite, reckless of 
danger, demanded and received safe conduct from 
the emperor, to visit Spain for two months. She 
set forth immediately ; but before she could reach 
Madrid, the state of the captive monarch was pro- 
nounced hopeless. Charles, who, well content with 
the king’s captivity, was keenly alive to the con- 
sequences of his death—for there were three sons 
that could succeed—now paid a tardy visit to his 
presence, and he who had already deceived so 
many others, found little difficulty in deceiving 
Francis. Meanwhile Marguerite arrived in Spain, 
hurried to Madrid, where she was met by the 
emperor, and, without changing her travelling 
dress, she mounted a fresh palfrey, and rode 
through the streets at the right hand of Charles, 
attended by a brilliant suite. The joy of Francis 
at this unlooked-for arrival was extreme ; he wel- 
comed his devoted sister with eager delight, and 
willingly committed to her the whole charge 
of the negotiations for his release. Strangely 
enough, among the earlier propositions to this 
effect, was one of a double marriage—that of 
Francis with the widowed Queen of Portugal, 
the sister of Charles, which afterwards took place, 
and that of Marguerite with Bourbon! And in 
Madrid did this unhappy pair once again meet; 
both now disengaged, as in their early youth— 
but never to be united! Perhaps, for a short 
time, a lingering hope prevailed, and, by the aid 
and warnings which Bourbon gave Marguerite, 
and which she so gladly received, he might have 
hoped, in time, to become less obnoxious to her 
brother. 

On the 4th of October, Marguerite had her 
first official audience with the emperor; but her 
great beauty, her graceful demeanor, her witching 
eloquence, each of which might have brought the 
proudest crowned head in Europe to her feet, 
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failed to influence the mind of the cold and caleu- 
lating Charles; the acuteness of her intellect, 
however, startled him, and he postponed the con- 
ference, and removed to Toledo, whither she 
followed, having received warning from Bourbon 
that the emperor could not be trusted. The seo 
ond interview was ineffectual ; her period of safe 
conduct had almost expired, and convinced that 
nothing could be hoped for from the good feeling 
of the emperor, Marguerite resolved to attempt 
her brother’s escape. A negro, about the height 
and figure of Francis, was accustomed to supply 
the apartments with fuel, and he, having been 
won over, it was proposed that, at dusk, when the 
negro carried in his accustomed load of wood, 
Francis—having dyed his face and hands—should 
exchange dress with him, and pass out, where his 
friends would stand ready to receive him. Un- 
fortunately, a quarrel between two of the agents 
in this plot was the means of its disclosure, and 
Francis was committed to severer custody. Vainly 
did the devoted sister take the whole blame to 
herself. Charles listened courteously, but deter- 
mined to arrest her, should she remain one hour 
in the Spanish territories beyond the time as- 
signed. Of this she was warned by Bourbon, 
who still watched untiringly over her interests. 
She now found not a moment could be lost. She 
bade a farewell, which was never to be repeated, 
to her kind adviser—for they never again met— 
set forth on her return, and, notwithstanding the 
severity of the weather, performed in half the 
usual time her journey to Rousillon, reaching the 
French frontier at nightfall of that very day on 
which her safe conduct expired. 

The treaty by which Francis eventually ob- 
tained his liberty was degrading indeed ; but he 
signed it with those mental reservations so com- 
mon in diplomacy ; and thus, when in the follow- 
ing March he reached Fontarabia, although his two 
eldest sons were to take his place in captivity in 
Spain, he welcomed and dismissed them with a 
cold embrace, and springing into the boat that 
swiftly crossed the rapid Bidassoa, leaped on the 
French shore, gladly exclaiming, ‘‘ Once more I 
am aking!’ How little did the vain and selfish 
monarch deserve the affection that had been lav- 
ished upon him! 

Neither ‘‘a wiser’? nor ‘“‘a better man” did 
Francis become. He returned to France, not to 
watch over her interests, but to load her with 
debts ; and to his court and family, only to renew 
the course of licentiousness for which he had 
long been distinguished. Perhaps, of all who 
welcomed him, although a mother, a youngest 
son, and a most devoted sister were among the 
number, his warmest greetings were reserved for 
his mistress, the frail Countess of Chateaubriand, 
although her empire was nearly at an end, and 
he was soon to be the willing slave of the imperi- 
ous Anne d’Estampes. The succeeding year 
witnessed the sack of Rome ;—a strange fatality ! 
for the Eternal City yielded not to the followers 





of Luther or Calvin, but men who had been 
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reared in her formularies, and still humbly knelt 
at her altars, joined in her spoliation, and exulted 
in her overthrow. And here Bourbon fell; and 
popular belief told how that, when he wrung the 
last contribution for his ill-paid mercenaries from 
the impoverished Milanese, ie solemnly appealed 
to Heaven, that if he failed in performing his 
promise of withdrawing the army from Milan, the 
first shot fired at the next battle might end his 
life. But his will, or his power failed ;—the 
invading army still continued their atrocities in 
that devoted city ; and ere two months had passed, 
the first shot from the walls of Rome pierced his 
breast, when he had only mounted to the third 
round of the scaling-ladder. 

The fall of Rome spread consternation through- 
out Europe ; but Francis, although conscious of 
the increasing power of the emperor, was proba- 
bly, on the whole, not ill-pleased with an event 
that released him from all future apprehension 
with regard to Bourbon ; and he now busied him- 
self in rebuilding the palace of Chambord, which 
he consigned to the superintendence of Primatic- 
cio, at whose disposal immense sums, wrung from 
an impoverished people, were placed, and who 
employed no fewer than eighteen hundred workmen 
upon it for the space of twelve years. A splendid 
edifice did this become ; Jean Goujon and Pierre 
Bontems enriched it with sculpture, while Jean 
Cousin and Leonardo da Vinci adorned the walls 
with frescoes. And here, altnough still unfin- 


ished, did Francis entertain his gay court—tour- 


ney, carousals, hunting parties, and banquets 
swiftly succeeding each other, while the capital 
of the kingdom was in a state of riot and anarchy 
which it is appalling to contemplate. But little | 
recked Francis of aught save his pleasures, except | 
when compelled to bend a passing look upon his | 
interest, and then his selfishness was as complete : 
and thus, scarcely a twelvemonth after that devot- 
ed sister had risked such dangers to obtain his 
liberation, he bestowed her unwilling hand upon 
Henri d’Albret, the heir to the crown of Navarre. 
** Reasons of state’’ dictated this marriage; and | 
poor Marguerite, who on other occasions seems to | 
have possessed spirit enough, appears to have 
yielded to her fate as passively as the Hindoo 
widow mounts the funeral pile ;—for that selfish 
brother she stood ready to make any sacrifice. 
But, although the moody and weak-minded and 
jealous Henri d’Albret was unable to appreciate | 
the high qualities of his gifted wife, it may be 
questioned whether, on the whole, Marguerite did | 
not make a beneficial exchange when she quitted 
her brother's profligate - the comparatively 
stern solitude of Bearn. Hicic ~ became indeed 
a benefactress to her subjects, and in this she was 
laudably aided by her husband; here, too, she 
summoned around her a circle of learned men, 
and, more important still, proffered an asylum to 
the French reformers, and from the lips of Rous- 
sel, Calvin, and Beza received instruction and 
consolation, which we may trust were not in vain. 











The marriage of Francis with Eleonora, sister 
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of the emperor, and Queen of Portugal, soon fol- 
lowed ; but this union was as inauspicious as his 
former one had been, and, on her introduction to 
the ladies of the court, a scene, greatly resembling 
that which occurred between Catherine of Bra- 
ganza and the insolent Castlemaine, took place 
between her and the equally insolent Duchess 
d’Estampes. ‘To this new mistress, indeed, Fran- 
cis paid a homage which bordered on infatuation ; 
and comparing the bold, and almost vulgar feat- 
ures of the mistress, with the lofty brow, delicate 
features, and calm and refined expression of the 
wife, in the portraits before us, we feel at a loss, 
even as a matter of mere taste, to account for it. 
Eleonora, however, received from her step-sons a 
deference and affection which must have been 
highly grateful. The two elder had become sin- 
cerely attached to her during their detention at 
Madrid ; and of these the dauphin was her espec- 
ial favorite ; but she was to others a mere cipher ; 
and so little was she heeded, even by Louisa of 
Savoy, that she found she could well afford to 
treat her with every outward mark of respect. 
The days of this bold, bad woman were, however, 
already almost numbered, and, in the spring of 
1531, her health had become extremely precarious, 
Her death was singular. Startled by an uncom- 
mon light in her chamber, she inquired the cause, 
and was told it was the reflection of the moon. 
Unconvinced, she directed the curtains to be 
drawn aside, when the blaze of a comet met her 
eyes, and, gazing wildly at it, she exclaimed it 
was the harbinger of her death, and she sum- 
moned her confessor. In vain did her physicians 
seek to reassure her; she refused to listen to 
them, and sank in death before the following 
evening witnessed the reappearance of the brilliant 
stranger. A splendid funeral testified the king’s 
respect toward the woman who for so Jong a time 
had swayed the destinies of France; and then, 
every honor having been paid, inquiry was made 
after the treasures she had left. Her private 
chest was therefore opened, and found to contain 
the almost incredible sum of fifteen hundred thou- 
sand golden crowns !—the fruits of long spoliation, 
both of the country and of her own son! 

Francis the First appears to have been always 
under the influence of female sway; although, 
even when legitimate, as in the instance of his 
mother, it was never of an elevating kind. And 
thus, ere two years had elapsed since her death, a 
new power was at hand to enthral him—a power 
before which the fairest and the wisest in the 
course of a few years were forced to bow, and 
which in after-times was felt most disastrously 
throughout Europe. Anxious to conciliate the 
Pope, Clement VII., Francis proposed a marriage 
between his second son and Catherine de Medici, 
who, on the mother’s side, was his distant rela- 
tion, but who possessed a dowry of only about a 
hundred thousand crowns, and estates in France 
of an equal value. The smallness of this portion 
excited both the ridicule and the indignation of 
the French courtiers, ‘‘ that the niece of a sover- 














eign pontiff should possess no greater portion than 
the heiress of a French finance minister ;’’ but 
they were silenced when the papal ambassador 
quietly remarked, that they appeared to have for- 
gotten ‘‘that she added to the crown of France 
three inestimable jewels, Genoa, Milan, and Na- 
ples.”’ At her marriage, Catherine had but just 
completed her thirteenth year, and Henry of Or- 
leans his fifteenth ; and the gorgeous splendor of 
the ceremony, at which the Pope officiated, the 
extreme beauty of the young couple, and the wild 
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|s0 cold, so morose to her, lavishing, after he sue- 
‘ceeded to the crown, the wealth of the kingdom, 
and every honor—save those strictly assigned to 
the queen—upon the fair Diana, and impressing 
upon every article of furniture, or jewellery, even 
on the keystones of the palace itself, the interlaced 
initials H. and D. But power was the idol to 
which Catherine de Medici, even thus early, exclu- 
sively bent the knee; and neglect, which might 
|beve withered the heart of a better woman, was, 
perhaps, scarcely felt by the wily intriguer, who, 








exultation of the populace, who were feasted for still anxious to secure her influence over the king, 
fourteen days, were often looked back upon in soon after, collected around her a very harem of 
after days as a proof of the strange infatuation of fair and profligate girls, to whom were assigned 
monarch and people. Indeed, the marvel-loving | that most incorrect title, ‘* demoiselles d'honneur ;” 
feeling of the sixteenth century delighted to tell ;and among these, lost to all shame, Francis, 
how Satan himself had blinded the eyes of the already sinking under premature old age, passed 
king and his subjects—so that she, whose horo- his time, and through their agency, no less than 
scope, framed by the most renowned astrologer, by her well-managed remarks and questions, 
declared that she should bring utter rain on the Catherine became acquainted with every secret of 
country to which she came, and to the family into state. Profligacy and cruelty are always linked 
which she married, was actually welcomed as a together ; and therefore it can excite no surprise 
gift from Heaven! A minute and impartial life to find that, as a ‘ set-off’ against the vices of 
of this singular woman has yet to be written; his private life, Francis next determined to ex- 
and the laudable exertions of the French antiqua- ' hibit himself as a dutiful son of the Holy Church ; 
ries in collecting materials towards the history of and that the mode he chose was not only by a 
the sixteenth century, would greatly aid the wri- | public profession of his orthodoxy—declaring in 
ter who should undertake such a work. We the Cathedral of Notre Dame, that “if his right 
have, however, little expectation of seeing the | arm were infected with the cancer of the new 
general opinion of her own period respecting her | heresy, he would with his left hand lop it from 
reversed ; but it would be curious and instructive his body,’’ but by the burning, under cireum- 
to discover the influences by which she was stances of appalling brutality, of six advocates of 
swayed in early childhood, and to trace the course ‘the doctrines of the reformation, at the Place de 
of an education which, while it highly cultivated Gréve, besides others in various places. ‘* But 
a commanding intellect, utterly crushed out every for every two who were put to death,’ says 
fine, and lofty, and gentle feeling of the heart. Mezeray, ‘‘a hundred rose from their ashes.”* 
Precocity of vice, equally with precocity of | Francis was, however, ere long to experience 
talent, marked Catherine de Medici, and the mere that, selfish and profligate as he was, there were 
girl soon understood her position in a court pre- visitations which he could not but feel ; and in 
sided over by ‘‘a king whose leading passions the death of his eldest son, in his nineteenth 
were dissipation and magnificence—a queen who year, and, as he fully believed, by poison, he 
shrunk from publicity of all kinds—a dauphin | found cause for bitter mourning. The dauphin 
staid and serious beyond his years; a powerful | had proceeded to Lyons to join the army; and 


and insolent favorite, a licentious nobility, and a 
morose and careless husband ;’’ and to ingratiate 
herself with Francis, and to bring down the influ- 
ence of Madame d’Estampes, became her chief 
object. As one mean towards the last, Catherine 


formed a fast friendship with the celebrated Diana | 


of Poitiers, and aided her in her endeavors to 
secure the king’s favor—a woman who, like her- 
self, was believed to be under the influence of 
some unholy charm—but not like herself, on ac- 
count of her wickedness, but because of her great 
beauty, which we are assured remained unim- 
paired until past the age of threescore ; and yet 
more, for that unparalleled fascination of manner, 
which gave her an unbounded sway over the 
hearts of all who approached her. Had Cath- 


erine possessed natural womanly feelings, she 
would have felt in after years that her profligate 
recommendations of Diana to the king had been 
fearfully avenged, when she saw her instead, the 
cherished mistress of her own husband ; and he, 


overheating himself at tennis, he asked Montecu- 
| wile, his chamberlain, for a draught of water. A 
beautiful spring was at hand, and from this the 
chamberlain filled the cup. The result might 
easily have been anticipated, without invoking 
either the planets or the agency of poison to 
account for it; but when, four days after, he 
died, the rumor spread that he had certainly been 
poisoned. If that were the case, we think Miss 
Pardoe is very incorrect in determining it to be 
arsenic. Even if that subtle poison were then 
known, chemistry was too much in its infancy to 
have afforded those tests which, in the present 
day, detect its presence with unerring certainty. 
Besides, he is stated to have suffered from giddi- 
ness and strong convulsions, neither of which 
follow the administration of arsenic ; and, indeed, 
were it not for the character of Catherine de 
Medici, and the relation in which the dauphin 
stood to her in regard to the succession, we should 
have attributed his death to the same cause which, 
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under similar circumstances, has so often produced 
the same effect—a mere surfeit. Montecuculo 
was, however, put to the torture; and then he 
confessed that he had poisoned his young master, 
at the instigation of Antonio da Leyra and Ferdi- 
nand de Gonzaga. This was indignantly denied 
by the two accused when the news reached them ; 
and, with far more probability, they pointed to 
Catherine as the author. Such a belief could not 


for a moment be entertained by the infatuated | 


king; so he contented himself with dooming 
Montecuculo to death—and what a death for the 
gay and polished Francis the First, the patron of 
learned men, the devoted admirer and encourager 
of all that was refined and beautiful in art, to 
award—to be torn in pieces by four horses! And 
this, the official notification, reprinted from the 


original document in the valuable collection we | 


have before referred to, very coolly states, ‘* was 
carried into effect;’’ and it adds, exultingly, 
** that on account of the love and reverence which | 
the French bear their princes,” prelates, and. 
nobles, even court ladies, flocked to the revolting 
spectacle ; that the most disgusting brutality was | 
exercised by the populace upon the mutilated 
body ; and that even little children amused them- 
selves with pulling the hair from the head, and 
then tossing it about the streets as a football ! 
Intensely disgusting as such details must be to the 
reader, they are not without their lesson. It 
was not the cruelty of Catherine de Medici alone 
that could cause Paris, on the day of the St. Bar- 
tholomew massacre, to present a spectacle un- 
matched in history. Fiend as she was, she could 
not compel the hundreds who that day did their 
work of murder. But how natural that little 


children, who, instead of shrinking with intuitive) i 
awe from the dead body, actually sported with it, 


in foul merriment, should grow up, not only to 
disregard human life, but even to take infernal 
pleasure in human suffering. Thank Heaven! 
such a punishment was never thought of in Eng- 
land, nor have the English populace, though rude 
and violent, ever been cruel ; and thus, what a 
marked difference, even from the fourteenth cen- 
tury down to the present day, do England and 
France exhibit in their respective revolutions. 
There is unquestionably something peculiar in 
national character ; and we are bound to say, after 
long contemplation of the history of France, and 
with the light which has of late been abundantly 
supplied from contemporary documents, that the 
sarcasm of Voltaire upon his countsymen, that | 
they were ‘‘ moitié singe, moitié tigre,’’ is strang- 
ly borne out by many an emphatic page in their | 
annals. 

Francis survived his eldest son ten years ; but 
the remainder of his reign was unmarked by any | 
improvement, either in his government or-his per- 
sonal character. Still he seems to have continued | 
firm in his belief in ‘* the divinity that doth hedge | 
a king;”’ and the people, notwithstanding his 
misrule, seem to have also believed it. Among | 
the entries of his expenses, we found one which 
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reminded us of our own sovereigns; this is a 
record of the payment of 47/, 18s. to *‘ two hun- 
dred and seventy-nine persons, sick of the evil, and 
touched by the king our lord, on the 14th of 
August ;’? and many entries, too, of places and 
profits given to the ladies of the court, which also 
reminded us of the worst times of the Stuarts. 
His encouragement of learned men seems to have 
lessened in his later years ; perhaps, as an exem- 
plary son of the church, he feared the spread of 
heresy by their means. But his patronage of the 
arts continued to the last; and the sums he lav- 
ished on the artistic decorations of his palaces 
almost exceed belief. A specimen of the mag- 
| nificent scale on which he proceeded may be given 
in the command for Primaticio to supply, in 1540, 
‘**one hundred and twenty-five busts and statues 
for the palace of Fontainebleau.” 

As his infirmities increased, Francis became 
moody and jealous—jealous of his courtiers, of his 
son Henry, even of his neglected wife. Henry 
had, indeed, given him cause for jealousy on sev- 
| eral occasions, especially when, presuming on his 
succession, he even set about appointing the 
officers of his household, during a severe indispo- 
sition of the king ; and towards his younger son 
Francis now turned with greater fondness. But 
this young prince, in the midst of the feuds and 
disasters consequent on the war with the emperor, 
was also snatched away by death. His death 
does not appear to have excited suspicion, for the 
plague was then raging in the neighborhood of 
Abbeville, whither the king and his two sons had 
gone ; but when we remember that the husband 
| of Catherine was at that time under the displeas- 
ure of his father, and that Charles was the favor- 











ite son, we cannot repress a suspicion that he lost 
his life unfairly. Catherine, by this time, had 
become an adept in cunning as in wickedness, and 
we know that the physician was not unfrequently 
invoked by her, not as the minister of healing, 
but of death. Still the strong spell by which she 
had bound the king to her remained unbroken, and 
| he passed the days, when not confined by illness, 
on acouch in her apartment, settling aflairs of 
state, while she, seated at her broidery frame, 
seemed to be only engaged with silk and gold- 
thread. 

At length the time approached for ‘‘ the gallant 
Francis’ todie. Early in 1547 news was brought 
him of the death of his old ally, Henry of England ; 
eae the similarity of their ages, of many of their 

characteristics, together with the consciousness 
‘that he was sinking under a mortal disease, made 
him receive the intelligence as the omen of his 
approaching end. But, ill at ease, he continued 
| to journey, accompanied by his court, from place 
to place, even endeavoring to amuse himself by 
| his. once favorite pastime, hunting, at which his 
constant companion was Catherine de Medici. 
His fever, however, increased, and he remained at 
_Rambouillet, sinking fast into death. And here, 





on the 31st of March, receiving all the appointed 
| sacraments of the church, anxiously watched by 
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his mistresses, and the dauphin, so soon to succeed 
as Henry the Second, while Catherine, in the ante- 
room, sat on a low stool, her face buried in her 
hands, in well-counterfeited sorrow, and her hus- 
band’s mistress, Diana, stood beside, casting many 
an eager look toward the room of the dying king, 
‘awaiting the announcement that was to make 
her a queen in all save the empty name ;”’ while 
her friend, the Count d’Aumale, hurried from 
chamber to antechamber, exclaiming, with unre- 
pressed glee, ‘‘ The lady-killer is going! the lady- 
killer is going !”’ did Francis the First breathe his 
last. 

We have been much pleased with Miss Pardoe’s 
work, and with the spirit in which it is written. 
The research is creditable to her, although we 
wish she had made more use of those French col- 
lections toward the history of this important period 
which have been published, from time to time, 
within the last twenty years. We think, too, 
that she rather depends too much upon Brantéme. 
Now, while certainly, as the historian of the 
court, he may be a safe guide, and while we wil- 
lingly allow the value of his many graphic pic- 
tures, still, when he comes to affairs of state, Ais 
version may fairly be characterized as ‘* a waiting- 
maid‘s version,’’ abundant in on-dits, and shrewd 
conjectures, and smart speeches, but most fre- 
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wine, but the poisoned draught. Would we de- 
nounce, then, the cultivation of the fine arts? 
Surely, surely not. They have afforded us too 
many hours and days of exquisite enjoyment to 
permit us ungratefully to do so. The same mer- 
ciful Power who has given us the Bible, has given 
us the faculty to recognize and appreciate the beau- 
tiful both in art and nature; and, therefore, the 
cultivation of art, of high art, must be in accord- 
ance with His will. Let us, then, encourage the 
school of design, and the art-manufacture, and the 
higher labors of the true artist; but still in sub- 
ordination to more important teachings. Cultivate 
the arts by all means, only never forgetting that 
they are flowers to adorn and brighten our path- 
way, not stars to point us to heaven. 





From the New Monthly Magazine. 
ROUND ISLAND, OFF MAURITIUS. 


BY LIEUT.-COLONEL LLOYD. 


Ir having occurred to me, from the countless 
flocks of sea birds inhabiting the desert islands in 
the ‘immediate vicinity of Mauritius, that there 
might be some chance of obtaining a small supply 
of ** guano”’ for the use of the planters of this 
‘colony, I had long had a desire to visit Round 


quently wide enough from the truth. We like | Island and Serpent Island, more particularly as ru- 


the womanly feeling which Miss Pardoe has ex- 
hibited throughout, and the pains that she has 
taken to place the character of this much-lauded 
monarch in its true light; but in her future 
works—and we hope to meet her soon again in 
some other department of the same field—she 
would do well to remember that the style of the 
historical novel, and that of history, ought to be 
distinct. Scenes which may be worked up with 
much effect in the former case, should be but sim- 
ply narrated in the latter; otherwise the boundary 
between truth and fiction becomes undefined, and 
the reader scarcely knows what part to believe or 
reject. 

The reign of Francis the First, as we remarked 
at the commencement, is indeed an important pe- 
riod to contemplate. One thought, however, has 
been strongly impressed upon us, as we passed in 
review the long, brilliant pageant ; it is, how little 
influence a mere taste for the arts exercises over 
the morals of a people. Writers are not wanting 
who gravely tell us that public parks and national 
collections of paintings will of themselves elevate 
and improve the public mind. But what did the 
splendid parks at Blois and the luxurious gardens 
of Fontainebleau effect for the court of Francis the 
First’ What beneficial influence did the paint- 
ings of Raphael and Titian, the frescoes of Leon- 
ardo, exercise over the D’Estampes and the De 
Medicis, who gazed admiringly upon them? The 
age of the Renaissance, when everything was 
modelled by taste, was a dark and a fearful era; 
and the exquisitely inlaid dagger did its work of 
death, and the cup, chased by the unrivalled hand 
of Cellini himself, could hold, not only the spiced 


mors had reached me that a most dangerous reef, 
with heavy breakers, was rapidly growing up at 
some distance to the north-north-east of the latter 
island. 

As these inhospitable shores were said to be al- 
most inapproachable during the winter months, on 
account of the very heavy surf constantly rolling 
in with the south-east trades, | awaited as I 
thought a favorable time in the hurricane-months, 
when the frequent and protracted calms might give 
a chance of a smooth sea, and the opportunity of 
pursuing the researches I wished to make. 

In the month of December last I accordingly 
made preparations for our little voyage, and having 
obtained, by the kindness of his Excellency the Gov- 
ernor of Mauritius, the use of the colonial schooner, 
Légére, she was sent round to Flaeq, and on the 
16th of that month, with the barometer steady, and 
the weather apparently fine, I set out in company 
with my friends, the Honorable Mr. Kerr and 
Captain Halkett, as well as with Mr. Corby, the 
government surveyor, for that part of the island. 

On our arrival at Flacq, we found the Légére 
at anchor within the dangerous reef, which, at a 
distance of about three miles, belts this part of the 
main land ; but during the few hours which our 
journey had absorbed, the whole aspect of the 
heavens had already changed, and on our reaching 
the Légére, the deep roar of the surf, and the 
light changeable breeze, left us but little time to 
| decide whether to pursue our journey or not. 

The most adventurous carried the day, and in 
a few moments we found ourselves in the most aw- 
ful position that a strong current, a failing breeze, 
_and a vessel unmanageable in a narrow channel, 
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with mountains of breakers within, 1 may say, a 
few feet of us on either side, could have placed us. 

Our good fortune, however, prevailed, and after 
just escaping being ingulphed in the tremendous 
surf which had set in with such terrific violence 


across the Passe of Flacq, we found ourselves in a 


clear offing. 

We had hardly advanced mid-channel towards 
Round Island, before the troubled sea and the’ 
swifily flying seud warned us that our haven must | 
be near and our landing prompt. 


The wonderful escape we had just had from the | 


breakers of Flacq Passe, determined us at all 


hazards to give that place a wide berth ; and, there | 


being no shelter to leeward, we made up our minds 


to risk a landing at Round Island, the wind being. 


yet in a favorable quarter for that object. 

Our gallant little bark, half buried in the angry | 
foam, quickly neared our haven, and with the assist- | 
ance of a fine whale-boat well anchored with a strong | 


stealy hand and quick eye, and, above all with 
plenty of good fortune, we landed our party safe on 
this tremendous coast, with only a wetting, and 


await, in comparatively safe shelter, what Provi- 
dence should determine. 


Our situation appeared forlorn enough ; thrust on 


a desert island, apparently half-buried in the lash- 
ing billows on al! sides, with little or no shelter 
from sun or rain, a limited allowance of water, 


and no very extensive larder. ‘The sun shone, 
however, as yet gayly, and these very circumstances 
appeared to produce on all of us that peculiar ex- 
citement which it is the strange taste of some peo- 
ple to seek and enjoy, and we consequently, with 
light hearts and a bustling gayety, commenced our 
allotted operations to make secure for the night. 

Having rolled our water-barrels so far up the 
shelving rocks as to preclude all threatened danger 
—indeed, so far as to cause a laugh from the idlers 
at our unnecessary precautions—we looked to our 
means of personal shelter. Having entrusted this 
part of the arrangements (traveller-like)to another, 
we found that it consisted entirely in one tarpaulin 
with ten thousand holes in it; with one consent, 
most friendly inquiries were made after sundry 
bags and cloaks hitherto left neglected below. 

With something like a hearty laugh at our im- 
prudence, we set out in pursuit of adventures, and 
quickly found, from the swarms of rabbits and the 
forests of palm-trees, that there was, for the mo- 
ment, no danger of starving. 

The sun still shone brilliantly, although Maritius 
was entirely out of sight; but the packed clouds, 
the suffocating heat, and the dull sight of the 
now light winds, told us we must prepare for a 
struggle with the elements, in which we should 
most probably come off the worst. 

It is scarcely necessary to dwell upon all the 
privations we had to suffer in the heavy storm that 
came on, nor of our anxieties and hope during a 
seven days’ imprisonment on those inhospitable 
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| shores, some of those days exposed to the tremen- 
_dous blast which at last did come, when we were 
without fire, or the means of cooking our provisions, 
without any shelter but the crevices in the rocks, 
deluged with the torrents of rain, and all our stock 
of fresh water washed away by the furious surf, 
although we had with the greatest labor removed 
the barrels again another 200 feet up the inclined 
yaar, to be ont of reach of the waves. 

I may only add that our kind and anxious 
friends in Port Louis did not forget us, and there 
, were those at their post whom we love and prize ; 
and although the ships in the harbor had been in 
the greatest confusion and imminent danger, mat- 
ters had been so promptly looked to, that, the mo- 
/ment our friends could with safety put to sea, they 


| made all haste to the rescue of the prisoners ; and 


it is to the namesake of our gracious prince, the 
| Albert steamer, with a crew of most gallant 


fellows from her majesty’s ship Conway, that, at 
hawser, a determination to land at all hazards, a} 


the risk of their lives, we owed our liberation. 
Imagine a surf washing to and into the cavern 


_ over the landing-rock, and high up the precipitous 
| rocks. 
the schooner lost not a moment in making sail, as_ 
I had already directed her, to Grand Bay, there to | 


In such a surf a whale-boat with the 
frigate’s crew made its appearance to rescue us, to 
my astonishment with their jackets on, and appar- 
ently rowing in for the rocks. I was so astounded 
at first, I waited to see if they would lay on their 
oars ; but no, they pulled on to their fate, and a 
few moments would have settled it. It was time 
to act—my party were all around me. I enjoined 
silence. Happily I have good lungs—* Boat 
ahoy !’’ from the rock above through the roaring 
flood was oft repeated, and, thank God, at last 
heard. ‘* Boat ahoy !”’ 

** Hallo !”” 

** Back off all.” 

** Quick ! back off all.” 

** Silence ! attention !”’ 

‘** Keep your stem well on.” 

** Listen.” 

‘** Have you any anchor ?”’ 

“ee No.” 

‘** Have you any grapnels?”’ 

e No.” 

‘** Have you any hawsers ?”’ 

sé No.”’ 

“ Back off quick, and bale away.” 

** Attention !”’ 

** Go back to your ship—bring off two grapnels 
and two coils of rope—and strip. If you can get 
them, tell the master to draw in a little closer 
under the lee of that surf on the rocks there. If 
there are no anchors or rope make sail for Mauri- 
tins. Away.” 

The whaler backed out beautifully, and in an 
hour’s time returned—the men stripped of every- 
thing, with their noble faces showing that they 
now understood their danger, and their determina- 
tion to rescue us—such a physiognomy and such 
chivalric determination as can be inherent in few 
but Jack. 

This time they approached more cautiously ; 
steadily and slowly approaching within ear-shot, 
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which was now more distant, previous exertion 
making the voice more deep and hoarse. 

After making a signal of attention, and making 
them hold up their gear to be satisfied of its effi- 
ciency, an anchor was dropped far out, and the 
coxswain and another ‘‘ payed out ;”’ she neared, 
she bounded on the surf, and sprung back with the 
swiftness of a deer. All right—she rode beauti- 
fully, and a good bucket for baling. 

** Now attention and listen. Haul off—mind 
that wave—look out—hold on, boys. Ah! that’s 
beautiful—she ’s a good one. Now, eare away— 
make fast that rope to the boom thwart. Now 
eare away when there ’s a lull, and you leave us 
the end of that coil. Now's your time. Hah! 
hold on, my man, for your life—never mind, steady 
—try again.” 

After a few heaves it was done, and my three 
men had their directions. Now came the ordeal 
for us—the mountains of waves entirely covered 
the landing-place, and spent their fury up the 
rock, and it was only at the extreme point that 
there was momentary footing, and by the time you 
could run to the edge, the little boat was in an 
abyss below, the boat being in the greatest danger 
from her now touching the rocks. 

It was only after many unsuccessful attempts 
that we were all safely delivered from our most 
perilous position and trials, but an opportune mo- 
ment arrived, and one of my companions awaited 
to run hand in hand with me, and, when told, to 
jump for his life. 

“Steady, boys! Now run—run, sir. Jump 
quick, or you are too late.” 

**T cannot, by Heaven !”’ 

** Look ont, away—haul off—run for your life. 
Whew! that was a rough embrace. Now, dear 
,go you must next time.” 

The moment at last arrived. 

** Now run—quick, jamp—Ah, Lloyd. I can- 
not help is 

Down, down he went, and, thanks to Provi- 
dence, landed half in the boat and half over- 
board. 

** All right! we have got him, sir. Lie down 
in the bottom of the boat, sir.”’ 

To my wonderment, all our party, that is, four, 
got off, and we did not swamp. It was worth a 
man’s lifetime to see such an act of gallant devo- 
tion, and such strength and energy ; but I will never 
go to Round Island again. And the best of it was, 
my wife was looking on all the time, as she got 
into a fright about me, and would come in the 
steamer. Jt was a beautiful sight, and I only 
wish I had the talent to portray it. 

As wil! be seen in the narrative, we observed 
some curious antics of some of the birds during 
the storm; and during our forced sojourn we wit- 
nessed from our half-sheltered nooks such a won- 
derful and impressive scene in the strife of the 
elements, and the indescribable magnificence of 
the monstrous waves, beating with overwhelming 
violence—the crumbling precipices beneath our 
very feet—that we shall never forget a sight which 
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but few mortals have had the opportunity of safely 
enjoying. 

It has given me, besides, an opportunity of en- 
tering upon a subject which I am not aware has 
been either known or brought to notice by natural- 
ists, and which my previous very simple narra- 
tion would not have warranted. 

During the setting in of the gale, we remarked 
the busy and apparently restless motions of the 
red-tailed boasen, the Phaéton Phenicurus. 

Myriads of these birds exist on this island ; and 
to our utter astonishment, what we had only pre- 
viously remarked to be a most becoming ornament 
in the tail of these splendid sea-birds, proved to be 
an essential portion of the beautiful mechanism 
which nature has afforded them to aid in their 
swift and varied motions, and that the two slender 
and delicate feathers of their tail serve them as a 
**rudder,”’ or ‘* back-water,’? which, with their 
feet, they worked with the greatest ease and rapid- 
ity, on either side, to guide them in their evolu- 
tions in steering through the.air. 

It was not one, but hundreds, that we saw ap- 
plying this most extraordinary power; and it was 
beautiful to observe the suddenness and energy with 
which they used this simple machine, when in 
pursuing their course against the increasing gale 
they discovered us behind a jutting rock, and seiz- 
ing their tail,and placing it almost at right angles 
to their body, and their head out-stretched in the 
opposite direction, they changed their course in the 
circumference of a few feet, I may almost say a 
few inches. But for witnessing the fact, I could 
hardly have credited the appliance of so frail a ma- 
terial to such a purpose; fortunately the corrobo- 
ration of my friends will not place me in that cat- 
egory with regard to others. 

As the histories I have read of this bird do not 
give any notice of their peculiar habits, although 
otherwise most faithfully described, I may add 
what came under my own observations, both as re- 
gards the red-tailed boasen and the white one, or 
**Phaéton Acthereus”’ of Linneus ; I believe correct- 
ly termed boasen, not, as in common, ‘‘ boatswain.’”’ 

Both species have a long, slender tail, consisting 
of two feathers, in one white, the other a beauti- 
ful red, which has obtained for them the distinct 
French names—paille-en-queue and paille-en-queue 
rouge. 

Their length of wing in proportion to their size 
is extraordinary, and shows them peculiarly fitted 
for long flight, and their progress is strikingly 
calm, quiet, and graceful, gliding along most fre- 
quently without any perceptible motion in the 
wing. On the contrary, their little webbed feet 
appear so disproportioned, and so constructed, 
that they have not even the power of waddling. 
They are consequently taken with the greatest 
ease, merely staring in the most laughable manner 
on being surprised ; and the mode adopted for col- 
lecting the tail-feathers was, for a moment to place 
the butt-end of a gun on their necks to prevent their 
snapping, whilst the two feathers were plucked ; 
they only shook their wings afierwards,apparently 








ROUND ISLAND, 


pleased to get off so cheaply, uttering a strange and 
lengthened croak. 

They are, owing to this peculiarity, found im- 
mediately close to the shelving precipices, from 
whence, with one or two clumsy hops, they can 


launch themselves into their own element; and | 


they generally return every evening to the same 
spot. 

Their food consists entirely of fish, and they 
seldom search for prey in flocks, like other sea- 
birds, but go either alone or with one companion ; 
their sight is most keen; they soar when on the 
look out about 100 or 200 feet from the surface of 
the sea, when, on perceiving a shoal of fish, they 
close their wings, and drop perpendicularly with 
the velocity of a falling arrow, their tail maintain- 
ing them in such a vertical position that they are 
generally carried to a considerable depth under 
water, from whence they are seldom seen to rise 
without a fish. 

Neither of these birds build any nest whatever, 
but lay in the ledges of the rocks, hatching but 
one egg, and rearing but one young one, the red- 
tailed species of which is a beautiful black speck- 
led bird, apparently larger than the parent, with a 
plumage of chatoyant salmon blush and silver hue. 

With regard to Round Island, it is one of the 
most gxtraordinary spots I have ever visited, and, 
from its striking formation and appearance, offers 
to the geologist the most ample means of investi- 
gating the theories of the oldest period. 

Previous to offering some remarks on this inter- 
esting subject, I will subjoin a short general 
description of the island, which, with the rough 
sketches I have the honor to forward, together 
with a few specimens of prevailing rocks, will be 
sufficient, I trust, to convey some idea of the 
place. 

Round Island is situated about 13} miles E. N. 
E. 4 E. of the northern point of the Mauritius, 
and although taken by all voyagers for an insig- 
nificant rock, only important as a sure landmark, 
is, nevertheless, of very considerable area, and pos- 
sesses resources which might be turned to very 
great advantage. 

Its greatest length from north to south is about 
a mile, and its breadth three quarters of a mile. 

its general appearance, when seen at a distance 
under the usual point of view, certainly much be- 
lies it, and it has the most barren aspect, standing 
out as a frustrum, something elongated at its south- 
east extremity. 

The best, indeed, and almost the only landing- 
place, is to the westward, and consists of a pro- 
jecting rock, only five feet above the level of the 
sea, totally unapproachable with much sea on. 
Another hazardous landing-place is found to the 
south-westward, opposite a deep ravine, which 
may, in preference, be approached when the wind 
is E. or N. E. With these two exceptions, a 
Janding on the island cannot be attempted but ina 
dead calm, which seldom occurs, owing to the ra- 
pidity of the currents, and the set of the sea. 
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The form of the island, as well as its surface, 
is extremely irregular. 

The summit alone, which is 1049 feet above the 
level of the sea, having no pretension to smooth- 
ness, is crowned with three remarkable blocks of 
basalt, about 500 or 600 feet distant from each 
other. 

From north-west to south-west, the island slopes 
gradually from the summit to within about 300 
feet from the sea, and is closely intersected by 
deep ravines, which radiate from the summit and 
assume the most curious and grotesqne forms, in- 
creasing in depth, variety, and number, towards the 
sea, forming tunnels, caves, and grottoes of the 
most romantic description. 

The whole island, to its very summit, is com- 
posed of a soft trachyte and tufaceous breccia, 
mixed up with volcanic sand, all in distinct strata, 
equal in regularity to the oldest sedimentary rocks. 
On the sea-worn surfaces, to the very top, as well 
as in the ravines, are seen insulated masses of ba- 
salt, calcareous conglomerate limestone and smaller 
fragments, with crystals of olivine held in acal- 
careouscement. The ground is intersected in lines 
nearly parallel to the ravines and fissures, from one 
foot in width to only the thickness of paper, and 
which are occasionally filled with ‘ travertin,”’ 
most of it of the color and grain of *‘ Gibraltar rock.”’ 

The sea-shore, under whatever aspect it may be 
seen, is bold, steplike, rent throughout into faults, 
chansons, and gaps, showing in all directions over- 
hanging rocks, spires, columns, and pyramids. 
The strata are in horizontal and serpentine layers, 
of various tints and colors, disclosing to the won- 
dering geologist, at each hour of the day, the most 
striking change in shape and beauty of shadow on 
the rock, sometimes lengthening, shortening, and 
mixing with one another, giving hardly time to 
admire one scene of beauty and grandeur before 
it is succeeded by another; ever-varying, ever- 
changing, until at last the fading light sheds one 
hue of the most brilliant purple on the whole 
mass. 

The south-east extremity of the island is cov- 
ered with cinders glittering brightly with olivine 
and glassy feldspar, and studded with smal] masses 
of limestone of the purest white and of a rose-colored 
hue. This spot is separated from the other part 
of the island by deep ravines, some of which con- 
tain, in rainy weather, a few pools of brackish 
water, which quickly filters through the porous 
rock. 

The deeper ravines are covered with palm-trees 
of lofty growth, besides vacoa and ravinals, and 
the richness of the alluvial soil in which they 
grow, aided by the sheltered situation, promotes the 
most powerful vegetation. i 

From the north to north-east, the island is 
very steep and precipitous. Caverns—200 feet 
broad, 30 to 50 feet deep, and 30 feet high—are 
formed by the overhanging but corroded and 
unstable ledges of rock, presenting a most grand 





and picturesque subject; the few drops of water 
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percolating from the roof reflecting in the sunbeams 
like glistening brilliants, their constant fall leaving 
little cavities as round as cups on the ground be- 
neath. 

The section of this part of the island presents a 
series of stages on which rest some three feet of 
the richest dark soil. 

To the eastward there is a large semi-circular bay, 
where the sea runs fearfully heavy and cross, par- 
ticularly during the ebb. From the level of the 
ocean to a very considerable height are a series 
of steps, retiring in the most regular gradation 
from the two horns of the half-moon, meeting and 
being crowned in their centre by a precipice of 
some height, presenting the appearance of a vast 
and most beautiful amphitheatre. 

The south-eastern part of the island is the most 
barren, being exposed to the withering influence 
of the strong trades of the southern tropics ; but in 
all other parts whereon there is sufficient soil 
(which is by no means wanting) the ground is 
thickly studded with dwarf cocoa-nut trees, and 
thousands of the refreshing palmists. 

There are some belts and groves of forest wood 
on the upper part, but much stunted, such as Bois 
de ronde, ebony, and benzoin, giving, however, the 
most secure shelter to swarms of rabbits, with 
which the whole island abounds. 

In general, the direction of the strata is parallel 
to the surface of the island; and the rocks which 
have been so strangely abraded and undercut by 
the waves bear invariable marks of the action of 
the sea having been parallel to those strata. 

As already stated, the palmist is found in great 
abundance, and although generally stunted in other 
parts, is in perfection in the numerous ravines, and 
affords, by the destruction of the tree, a most deli- 
cate vegetable, equal in flavor to the richest filbert. 

The ravinal, has, too, its use with the palmists, 
in affording, with its fan-like leaves, an imper- 
meable covering for the roofs of huts. 

The vacoa, also, is very fine, and affords a 
strong substance used as a plat throughout the 
Mauritius for sugar-bags. 

The cocoa-nut tree is also very curious; the 
cabbage and leaves are the exact counterpart of 
one of a large growth; but the trunk is very thick 
and short, resembling in appearance an overgrown 
radish. 

The principal grasses are the Chiendent, Gazon, 
Citronnelli, which has a strong and very agreeable 
smell, and the Pourpier. The shore to windward 
is studded with Velontiers. 

The rabbits, as already described, are in im- 
mense numbers, and fat. The only other living 
creatures on the place are lizards, growing to a 
size of fourteen to fifteen inches in length. 

There are, besides, a few very large species of 
the land tortoise of the Angola description. 

Of winged visitors, excepting ants, moths, and 
swarms of troublesome flies, there are none but sea- 
birds, including the Fouquet, known by its black 
bill and its dismal ery of several notes when about 
to roost ; the stately frigate-bird, who never fishes 
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for itself, but robs its more industrious and weaker 
companions. 

In concluding my note of this extraordinary 
place, it is worthy of remark, that amongst these 
birds there appear to exist peculiar social habits, 
and they keep their society quite exclusive. The 
red-tailed Paille-en-queues, the frigate-bird, and the 
Fouquet, have the exclusive and sole possession 
of Round Island ; the white-tailed boatswain gen- 
erally inhabits Gunner’s Quoin; and Serpent 
Island appears to be the rendezvous of the Geellette, 
the Tou, and the Cordonniers. 





From the British Banner. 
THE REV. CHARLES G. FINNEY, 


Proressor of theology in Oberlin College, U. S., 
continues to preach at the Tabernacle, City-road, 
five times a week—Sunday, Tuesday, Wednesday 
and Friday, latierly, also attending and delivering 
an address at the Dass. on the Monday 
evening, and on ‘Thursday evening meeting for 
inquirers. This remarkable man would appear 
destined by Providence for this species of labor. 
He speaks with an ease altogether peculiar; toa 
large extent his style is colloquial, interspersed, 
nevertheless, with lofty flights and impetuous bursts 
of a more oratorical character; when the delivery 
becomes intense, the voice acquires an ocean swell, 
accompanied by a very energetic action. But these 
bursts are never long-continued ; he quickly returns 
to an easy level, and for many minutes together 
proceeds in a state of earnest repose, during which 
the address is colloquial, but still with a measure 
of inflexion always forcible and always solemn. 
It is a peculiar sort of style, altogether unlike that 
of any other preacher we ever heard—so much so 
that simple people, whose taste has been formed 
upon the established model, have difficulty in con- 
sidering it preaching. 

They scarcely know what to call it. “It is 
speaking,’’ they say, and they are not greatly out. 
It is speaking such as is heard in Parliament, and 
to a large extent in courts of law. It would cor- 
respond very well with first-class Westminster 
oratory, and would have fitted its possessor for em- 
inence at the bar, to which he was originally des- 
tined. It is somewhat strange, that while he never 
tires himself, it is the same with his hearers—they 
never tire! Rarely, on Sabbath or week-days, 
does he preach less than an hour and a half; and 
we remember no case of complaint, or of any mani- 
festation of weariness. ‘To all appearance they 
would sit till sunrise. Yet never man had less of 
the meretricious or clap-trap than Mr. Finney. 
His mode of conducting the service is peculiar to 
himself. 

The prayer grows out of the coming sermon ; he 
speaks as if all flesh were before him; sin and 
death, redemption and its application to the wants 
of the perishing portion of the multitude—these 
things alone concern Mr. Finney; and, from begin- 
ning to end, the petition is made to bear upon the 
conversion of his auditory. ‘Those that hear him 
only once or twice, may be strongly tempted, on 
certain occasions, to doubt whether he preaches the 
Gospel, and whether he is altogether sound in the 
faith ; but those who hear him as we have heard 
him, for three months, will be at perfect ease upon 
that point, being fully satisfied of his perfect sound- 





ness in all respects, although he does not preach 


all points in every sermon, and does not always 
base his addresses on Gospel considerations to the 
extent that is customary in England. 

There is one striking peculiarity which often 
exposes him to the charge of heresy, but which, 
we think, constitutes his most remarkable excel- 
lence—in speaking to the multitude, he always ad- 
dresses them, not as unfortunate, but as criminal, 
ever pressing upon them the doctrine that nothing 
prevents them from repenting and believing but 
their pride and love of sin; and never calls on men 
to do anything other than repent and believe— 
nothing to obtain faith and repentance. Under his 
preaching no man could ever have been led to con- 
clude that there was no sin in unbelief—none in 
impenitence. The result is, a remarkable cogency 
in his appeals. The Atonement—the love of the 
Father—the abundance of merey—these points are 
exhibited in all their fulness, and men are sum- 
moned to an immediate surrender. But it could 
never be gathered by the sinner, from his addresses, 
that any power is necessary either to dispose or to 
enable him to receive the truth. 

Mr. Finney addresses him as if no such help or 
power was either needed or provided ; and in this, 
we must contend, that he pursues the true apostolic 

ath, from which much preaching of modern times 
1as grievously deviated. But when Mr. Finney 
comes to address Christians, and to speak of the 
operations of the Spirit, he pours himself forth in 
strains to which an Apostle would have listened 
with approbation. Up to this present time, not- 
withstanding the effect of summer upon metropol- 
itan audiences, his congregations are at all times as 
crowded as ever; and the effect during the last 
weeks seems to be greatly increased. It was never 
our lot to be present on an occasion of more over- 
whelming solemnity than that which characterized 
the services of the Tabernacle on the evening of 
Sunday week. The house seemed full of the 
Divine presence. At the close of the lengthened 
service, we do not think that less than a thousand 
people left the Tabernacle, to go to the British In- 
stitution in the capacity of ‘ inquirers,’’ to be more 
especially addressed. The scene was such as we 
certainly never before witnessed. 





Southey’s Common Place Book. Third series. 
Analytical Readings. Edited by his Son-in-law, 
John Wood Warter, B. D. Longman and Co. 
Reprinted by Harper and Brothers. 


We are disposed to think this the most important 
and useful series of Southey’s Common Place Books 
which has yet been made public. It contains a 
selection from his notes and extracts in such 
varieties of classes of reading as those of history, 
English, ep gerne. and foreign, civil and ec- 
clesiastic ; of historical memoirs; of biography, 
ecclesiastical and miscellaneous; of correspond- 
ence ; of voyages and travel: . of topography, and 
natural history ; of divinity, literary history, and 
miscellaneous literature. A selection of ‘* Miscel- 
Janies,”’ in which we recognize the original collec- 
tions for some of Southey’s later articles in the 
Quarterly, winds up the volume; to which Mr. 
Warter has most considerably appended an ample 
and well-arranged index. 

The defect of such readings and extracts of course 
must always be, that the particular design with 
which they were made, or the icular taste 
which governed their selection, will render them 
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generally incomplete for other purposes and other 
minds, except as an index to further reading and 
research in the same or similar directions. But in 
the latter respect we esteem them quite invaluable. 
This book will indicate sources and kinds of in- 
formation known but to untiring and universal 
students, such as Southey was. Even when the 
information contained in it stops short at points of 
prominent interest, the clue to the latter is for the 
most part supplied; and the reader will exercise 
his judgment in other respects, knowing Southey’s 
views and tendencies on particular subjects. We 
are sorry that his opinions of the matter selected 
could not more often have been conveyed; but it is 
always to be kept in view that the chief value of 
the book before us is as a guide to other books, 
and that the latter should still be kept open beside 
it. This will be necessary to the correction of what 
would otherwise very frequently present incorrect 
or age impressions. 

r. Warter’s service in preparing the readings 
for press must have been by no means inconsider- 
able. In several instances, we infer, Southey 
*‘commonplaced’’ on the margins of the books 
read or consulted; and this would necessitate 
much labor of selecting and copying. What is 
here presented, therefore, is but a careful choice 
from materials of infinitely larger extent. Almost 
on any one subject, Mr. Warter intimates, Southey’s 
reading would have filled a volume like the present. 
What a comment is such a life on the love and uses 
of study! and what a Jesson to men of the highest 
talent, that only by unceasing labor in the best- 
chosen fields can superéminence of information be 
obtained! We borrow Mr. Warter’s happy quota- 
tion of what Bishop Patrick said in his funeral 
sermon on that most learned of men who ever 
possessed the commonest of names—John Smith. 

‘*T never got so much good among all my books 
by a whole day's plodding in a study, as by an 
hour’s discourse I have got with him. For he 
was not a library locked up, nor a book clasped, 
but stood open for any to converse withal that 
had a mind to learn. Yea, he was a fountain 
running over, laboring to do good to those who 
perhaps had no mind to receive it. None more 
free and communicative than he was to such as 
desired to discourse with him; nor would he 
grudge to be taken off from his studies upon such 
an occasion. It may be truly said of him, that a 
man might always come better from him; and his 
mouth could drop sentences as easily as an ordinary 
man’s could speak sense.”’ 

Such, indeed, was Southey, and these Common 
Place Books are most instructive and welcome 
evidences of it. 





Tue costs of both parties in the Gorham case 
would have been sufficient to build and endow 
twenty churches of the size of Bampford Speke. 
Sir F. Kelly’s retainers and fees will bring up his 
share to nearly 2,0007. It is stated in legal circles, 
that the whole costs are upwards of 80,0007. 


In the Consistory Court of the diocese of Ripon 
an action for libel and slander was last week brought 
by a lady against a corn miller, and member of the 
town council of that borough, for certain slanderous 
reports reflecting upon her virtue. The miller is 
ordered to perform penance in the parish church of 
Wakefield, on the 25th of August, immediately 
after the morning service. ; 



































































































































































































































NORFOLK ISLAND. 


From the United Service Magazine. 
NORFOLK ISLAND. 
BY AN OFFICER ON THE SPOT. 


Tue coast of Norfolk Island is almost everywhere 
a perpendicular cliff. The surface of the island is 
a series of hills, divided by deep gullies. 

The highest elevation is Mount Pitt, whose 
summit is about 1100 feet above the sea. The 
ascent is in parts very steep, but practicable for a 
horse, by a rough bridle path through a tangled 
thicket of forest trees interlaced with parasitical 
plants. At the summit is a flagstaff and semaphore, 
with a hut formerly occupied by look-out men, but 
in our time abandoned, and in a most dilapidated 
state. The entire island is seen from hence, and a 
correct idea may be obtained of its outline ; the 
main settlement, lying under a cliff, is not visible, 
but Longridge and Cascades are discerned, with 
the plots of land under cultivation, though these 
formed a small proportion, contrasted with the 
dense forests spread out beneath. We had left 
home at daybreak, to catch the sun rising from his 
ocean bed, the only moment at which he is to be 
admired at this season; his perpendicular rays 
driving every one to seek for shelter. The air was 
now fresh and moist, the dew rising in light vapor. 

The sun was partially behind passing clouds, 
from which at intervals he shone forth, gilding, in 
a most fantastic manner, the fringed edges of the 
sea of foliage, which a light breeze caused to undu- 
late on the hill-sides; the rounded summits of 
these, the deep ravines and wooded gullies, with 
here and there a gigantic pine rearing itself above 
its fellows, gave variety to the outline of the land- 
scape. The placid ocean, with searce a ripple on 
its surface, stretching away on every side as far as 
eye could reach, together with the absence of any 
sign of a living creature around us, by its vastness 
and solemn stillness, smote the heart with a painful 
sense of loneliness and helplessness. 

It may be within the recollection of our readers 
that the Bank of England was robbed a few years 
ago by two of its clerks, who absconded to America 
with some £80,000 in gold. The parties were 
tracked to, and through some extent of the United 
States, where they were at length overtaken by 
Forrester, the officer. 

One of the absconders committed suicide in the 
hotel, finding his capture inevitable; the other, 
William Burgess, was apprehended, and being 
subsequently transported, was landed on Norfolk 
Island not long before our arrival. It may serve 
as an illustration of the system which prevailed at 
Norfolk Island, and of the discrimination exercised, 
to state, that before Burgess had been many months 
on the island, he was appointed turnkey in the set- 
tlement jail, where the most desperate offenders 
were confined. 

One forenoon a non-commissioned officer brought 
a soldier to our quarters, requesting an interview ; 
on being admitted he commenced a statement which 
we thought of sufficient interest to commit to paper. 
The substance of it was, that whilst on sentry in 
the jail-yard on the previous evening, the soldier 
had been accosted after dusk by Burgess, the head 
turnkey, who, being purposely encouraged, had un- 
folded a plot for escaping from the island with some 
of the chain-gang then in the jail. To show how 
constantly the idea of escape is uppermost in the 
minds of Norfolk Island prisoners, and how observ- 


ant they are of every circumstance which might be 





rendered conducive to that end, it may be men- 
tioned, that on the previous night the boats had 
been hastily launched on particular service, and, 
contrary to the regular practice, had not been 
drawn up, but left afloat. The government vessel 
** Franklin” had arrived two days before with 
prisoners and stores, and the master, in the pleni- 
tude of his wisdom, had thought fit to scale his 

ns after dark. This had, of course, alarmed the 
island ; the garrison turned out immediately, be- 
lieving that the prisoners on board had risen, and 
taken the vessel. The two launches were de-- 
spatched full of soldiers, with an officer in each, to 
recapture her, and it was not till they got along- 
side that they were made aware of the folly and 
thoughtlessness of the skipper, nor, until the return 
of the boats, were those on shore relieved from 
anxiety. 

It was consequent upon this false alarm that the 
boats had been left out, a fact not unnoticed by the 
conspirators. The proposal of Burgess was to take 
advantage of this chance. To get rid of irons, 
however heavy, was always an affair of easy ac- 
complishment at Norfolk Island. The turnkey 
could release his confederates in the chain-gang. 
The two sentries in the jail-yard were to be made 
sure by some grog well *‘ doctored”’ with Jaudanum ; 
the last was to be procured through the instrumen- 
tality of a woman at the hospital. The only man 
whom it was now indispensable to secure, was the 
sentry at the door of the settlement guard-room, for 
he overlooked and had charge of the boats. 

It was proposed by Burgess that the soldier he 
addressed, or any other he could procure, should be 
on this post at the time the attempt was made. The 
hour fixed was between 12 and 2, a. m., when the 
guard might be most drowsy; the sentry was to 
ery ‘“‘ All’s well!’’ leave his post, and join the 

arty in the boat. As a bribe fur this service, 

urgess offered to ensure to the soldier 500/. ; he 
likewise professed to have, in America, money to 
purchase a vessel. Upon this and other informa- 
tion, Burgess was tried on the following day, con- 
victed, and sentenced to eighteen months’ hard 
labor in chains. On his trial he entirely broke 
down in his attempt to shake the testimony of the 
witnesses ; he did not show himself even a clever 
rogue, and his defence or explanation was delivered 
in language which stamped him as ignorant and 
uneducated to a degree almost incredible in one 
who had been a clerk in the Bank of Engiand; if, 
indeed, he could have ever filled such a position. 
To close his history :—before we left the island, he 
and another prisoner were one day reported missing, 
and nothing was ever subsequently ae of them ; 
the hat of his companion was, after a long interval, 
picked up on the shore, in a remote part of the 
island, and it was supposed that both had been 
washed off the rocks when fishing, and drowned. 

We have alluded to the boat accidents on the 
** bar’? at Norfolk Island, not unfrequently attended 
with loss of life. We were present at one scene 
of a most exciting character. About three o’clock 
one afternoon a confused noise and sudden rush out 
of barracks announced something to be ‘‘ up.” 

Word was d that a boat had been capsized 
on the bar. Tasos at full speed the quarter 
of a mile which separated us from the jetty and 
boat harbor, we found indeed a large boat on the 
rocks, swamped, and some of the inmates not yet 
extricated. There had been nearly forty souls in 
her, ineluding the guard of seven men, some inva- 
lids, with a woman and child. In order to expe- 
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dite the sailing of the government vessel, the boat 
had attempted to get out, in spite of a heavy bar 
which had suddenly risen. Having ill-judged their 
time, they encountered a succession of rollers, the 
steering-oar snapped, and the boat, becoming un- 
manageable, was stove on the rocks ; providentially 
all lives were saved at the expense of a thorough 
drenching. Stores, baggage, bedding, with books, 
clothes, and other contents of broken boxes, were 
floating about, and being fished out of the surf, and 
placed in charge of sentries. Between three and 
four hundred convicts had run to the spot on the 
report of the loss of a boat ; for, to do them justice, 
there were numbers who would not hesitate to risk 
their lives on such an occasion, in the hope that a 
record of meritorious service might shorten their 
detention. ‘To earn or deserve indulgence by per- 
manent reformation was foreign to their tastes and 
ideas ; but an opportunity of distinction by any act 
of daring or personal exposure was eagerly jumped 
at. They were now seen plunging into the surf, 
and rescuing government and private property at 
great personal risk. But now our attention was 
drawn to the second launch, which was observed to 
have left the vessel lying in the offing. Immedi- 
ately that the first boat had been swamped, the 
blue flag had been hoisted at the jetty, indicating 
that the bar prevented all communication with the 
shore. 

Still, on came the launch, and from fool-hardi- 
ness, or some other cause, she did not lay off at the 
usual spot to wait for a ‘* smooth.”’ 

The bar was fast rising, the rollers breaking in 
rapid succession. Every eye was fixed on the 
approaching boat—all operations ashore were sus- 
_ in anxiety for her fate; she neared the 

acon at the point of the reef; to hesitate now 
was impossible: a succession of rollers was pur- 
suing her; the first one, catching her, lifted the 
stern of the boat till she was almost perpendicular ; 
on she was borne in this position, and before she 
could revert to the horizontal, a second roller fol- 
lowed, sweeping clean over her, and seemingly 
burying the boat and her contents; but again she 
rose, shooting forward with irresistible velocity 
upon the foaming crest of a wave. It was a fear- 
fully exciting spectacle. For the first instant, men 
held their breath; the next, hats and coats were 
thrown aside, and in some dashed to the rescue. 

But the boat still lived; she hurried, as it were, 
with a bound, towards a half-sunken reef of rocks. 
She was bow on to these, and not an oar could be 
worked at that moment except the steering oar. 
Still not a syllable was uttered, nor a movement 
made, by any individual of the crew or guard; the 
latter, grasping their firelocks, were seated in the 
stern sheets. ‘The coxswain alone was seen stand- 
ing and straining every nerve at the steering oar, 
to work the boat’s head round; and he succeeded, 
against every probability and almost against hope. 
At the moment we expected to see the boat dashed 
to atoms on the reef, her head swung round, and 
she shot past, broadside on. A simultaneous hur- 





the philosophical or thoughtless inhabitants of 
Resina could eat, drink, and be merry, whilst the 
voleano, rumbling under their feet, spoke fearful 
warnings. Lastly, Nero is reported to have per- 
formed an allegro vivace on his Cremona (not a 
Straduarius) amidst the conflagration of his capital. 

Even so, at Norfolk Island, John Bull, the much 
maligned, as being a reserved and unsociable ani- 
mal, was here seen patronizing horse-racing, am- 
ateur theatricals and soirées, under circumstances 
which might have baffled a more volatile and pleas- 
ure-loving race. The ‘“ Turf’ at Norfolk Island 
was certainly rather a discouraging pursuit. The 
saddle horses on the island might have amounted 
to some half-dozen or thereabouts. But neither 
quality nor quantity were allowed to enter into the 
account, nor to damp the enthusiasm of our sports- 
men. By a rapid transition, a sweepstakes or 
match succeeded to a murder or a manslaughter, 
as the engrossing topic of the day. The juryman 
of to-day was the jockey of to-morrow ; top-boots 
and silk jackets were suddenly at a premium; 
book-making was a furor, and woe betide the man 
who inadvertently opened his mouth, for it was 
** done’’ with him, before he could close it. 

The amateur theatricals were organized by some 
stage-stricken non-commissioned officers and_pri- 
vates of the garrison, and, considering the difficul- 
ties they labored under, the performance and mise 
en scene were very creditable. The building was 
entirely erected by some of the privates; the sce- 
nery had partly been brought from home. The 
dresses and decorations, although certainly obnox- 
ious to criticism on the score of outrageous anach- 
ronisms, and perversions of the received notions on 
the subjects of costume, evinced at any rate great 
— and novelty of conception. 

t was observable that Lady Randolph, and the 
fair object of Jeremy Diddler’s attentions, were 
attired in the same petticoat and berthe. The iden- 
tical sword and boots worn by Macbeth had evi- 
dently been handed down by some zig-zag process, 
through Richard, the hunchback of England, to 
Frederic the Great, of Prussia ; a fact which we 
recommend to the notice of genealogists and anti- 
quarians. Again, it was remarkable, as a proof 
of the civilization of the early Peruvians, that 
small children in the days of Rolla wore their 
sleeves tied up with blue sarsnet ribbon. Melo- 
drama was, of course, the favorite style of per- 
formance. Great was the slaughter amongst the 
dramatis persone at the closing tableau, but greater 
still the havoc amongst the H’s, (the aiéches and 
haitches,) which certainly were most unceremo- 
niously treated throughout the declamation. Of 
the orchestra, the best proof of its excellence may 
be found in the appreciation of the audience, who 
gave the performers no rest ; the grosse caisse was 
an especial favorite. He certainly *‘ had a benetit,"’ 
if none of the rest of the company had. 

The ballet department was not on a very exten- 
sive scale, although this portion of the perform- 
ance was always received with rapturous applause ; 


rah! a shout of exultation and applause, burst from | nor were we behind the prevailing taste of the day 
the hundreds who lined the shore. The boat still | in vocal attractions. Our Ethiopian Serenaders 


drifted on, but the oars now again came into play, 
and after grounding once or twice, she was brought 
alongside the jetty, and hauled up on the cradle. 


{ 


gave ** Lucy Long,” ‘“* Old Dan Tucker,”’ and 
other favorite compositions, with a fervor and taste- 
ful expression that could not be surpassed, whilst 


Even at Norfolk Island it is not all work and no| the obligato accompaniment of bones, palms, and 
play—all care and anxiety without relaxation or! soles was executed with faultless precision. 


recreation. One hears of coaxing out a smile from 


A soirée is a serious affair anywhere, as demon- 


under the ribs of death; the punster and the wit) strated in Albert Smith's ‘* Physiology of London 


have indulged the ruling passion even in extremis;' Evening Parties.’’ An affair of this sort, involv- 
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nuisance to the host and hostess under the best 
of circumstances, where you have only to say, ‘** do 
this,’’ and it is done for you ; where music is hired 
for a guinea, and the supper done by contract. In 
Norfolk Island there is neither shop, artist, nor 
professor. For decoration and arrangements you 
are dependant on yourself; for music, on the good 
nature of your guests; and for everything to eat, 
drink, and use, you must beg and borrow from all 
your neighbors, even to bespeaking their eggs, 
milk, and hebdomadal allowance of butter!!! 

And this is pleasure! Certes, one must have a 
very earnest desire to please, and a very livel 
faith in the disposition of others to be Meta 
before proceeding to such desperate extremities as 
these. 

But without dwelling on occasional extraordinary 
ebullitions of conviviality, or such eccentric revel- 
ries as might now and then startle us from the even 
tenor of our way, there was for the more staid and 
moderate, enough of quiet sociability and hospital- 
ity without pretension. We can look back with 
pleasure to the long summer evenings, and to some 
inclement winter nights, cheerfully whiled away 
at Norfolk Island by the aid of music, chess, and 
whist. 

Christmas, that fitting season for cheerfulness 
and enjoyment, was not passed by without its due 
commemoration. ‘Though the breadth of the globe 
intervened between us and our native land, though 
climate and scene were equally opposed to every 
reminiscence of the season at home, yet still it was 
Christrnas with us. High and low alike were in- 
spired with a desire to perpetuate the customs of 
the old country. Feasting and recreation were 
the order of the day. ‘Tents were pitched on a 
grass plot adjacent to the barracks, which served 
as a parade ground. Here the cricketers mustered 
in force; foot races, leaping, wrestling, running 
in sacks, and climbing a pole, afforded amusement 
to the soldiers. Refreshments were plentifully 
supplied, for good cheer at this time fortunately 
abounded. The rooms were decked with green, 
and hospitality was reciprocated amongst all classes 
—save the unfortunate beings whose crimes had 
placed them there temporarily without the pale of 
society. 

Having made a hasty retrospect of the past and 
early history of Norfolk Island, we now resume 
our notes of personal experiences upon that ill-fated 
island, and the judicial arrangements may claim a 
few minutes’ notice. These are not very compli- 
eated—nor ought they to be so. Trifling offences 
against discipline amongst the prisoners are dis- 
posed of by their respective superintendants, who, 
after investigating, and duly recording the proceed- 
ings, are empowered to award a punishment not 
exceeding three days’ solitary confinement with 
bread and water. 
notice are tried by one or more magistrates, whose 
powers are defined by the Quarter Sessions Act, 
and, in the case of two justices, extending to eigh- 
teen months’ imprisonment with hard labor in 
chains, thirty days’ solitary confinement, corporal 
punishment to the amount of one hundred lashes, 
and extension of the original term of transportation 
for eighteen months. 

In convict law, however, as in every other, there 
are doubts and anomalies, where they are most out 
of place, and least excusable. 

Capital offences, or aggravated cases beyond the 
jurisdiction of justices, are reserved for the crimi- 
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ing the turning your house inside out, is a dreadful | nal commission court, which is held by order of the 


Cases requiring more serious | s 












lieutenant-governor at such intervals as the number 
and urgency of the cases for trial may require. 

An unusually long interval had already elapsed, 
and we were expecting by each succeeding vessel 
the arrival of the judge. This functionary is, for 
the most part, a barrister, deputed by commission 
to perform duties which the puisne judge might be 
expected to discharge, did he not, on these particu- 
lar occasions, always happen to be overwhelmed 
with arduous affairs requiring his presence in Van 
Dieman’s Land. In truth, a stormy passage of 
eleven hundred miles is ill repaid by any attractions 
that Norfolk Island may possess, even for the euri- 
ous; still, men are found who will sacrifice their 
ease to a stern sense of duty and—a hundred pounds 
sterling. 

The institution of a Criminal Commission Court 
at Norfolk Island was intended to supply a remedy 
for the former practice of sending up prisoners for 
trial to Sydney, when the island was a dependency 
of New South Wales. This mode of proceeding 
labored under more than one objection ; at least, it 
was alleged to do so. First, the expense of trans- 
porting prisoners and witnesses backwards and for- 
wards was said to be great, and the inconveniences 
numerous; the latter argument may hold good, 
when the evidence of free officers might be required, 
and the consequent temporary withdrawal from their 
duties ; but we doubt whether, on the score of econ- 
omy, much is gained by the present system, after 
paying the expenses of the Commission Court. 
Secondly, it was believed, strange as it may ap- 
pear, that the mere prospect of a brief removal 
from their hateful abode at Norfolk Island, was a 
sufficient inducement for the commission of crimes 
of a character so serious as to ensure committal for 
trial by the supreme court. Disclosures to this 
effect, whether true or false, are on record ; though, 
for our own part, with an experience of Norfolk 
Island, and a keen appreciation of the condition of 
the convict population there, we confess our incredu- 
lity that any man in his senses would elect hanging 
for the sake of three weeks’ change of air, or would 
consider a voyage to Sydney, with free quarters in 
the jail for a fortnight, as an equivalent, or fair set 
off, against the two or three years’ additional deten- 
tion, or life sentence, which would be awarded him 
to pass at Norfolk Island : for thither he would cer- 
tainly be returned, if his life did not pay the forfeit 
of his offence. 

Among the items of expense for the Commision 
Court, is £130, the salary of the judge for each 
session, with a free table during the period of his 
absence, and a passage in a government vessel. A 
crown prosecutor at thirty shillings a day, and a 
clerk of the crown at the same salary. A sheriff- 
deputy at ten shillings a day, and five jurymen at 
fifteen shillings for each day on which the court 


its. 

The Act 8, Vict. No. 12, recites, that ‘* whereas 
the removal of persons under charge of capital, and 
other offences, &c., to Van Dieman’s Land, would 
necessarily be attended with great delay, expense, 
and inconvenience, it is expedient that a court 
should be established at Norfolk Island,’’ &c. In 
our humble judgment, however, one drawback 
to the present arrangement is the — of time 
prisoners are still left awaiting trial. During our 
residence on the island a man was hanged, who had 
been upwards of twelve months in a cell, and whose 
only experience of the external world during that 
period was gathered in the course of his morning 
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walk in the jail yard. Others were for many months ! 
in the same predicament. 

The question here arises whether such delay in 
dealing with atrocious crimes does not defeat the 
chief and only legitimate aim of all punishment ; 
whether the terror of retributive justice be not 
merged in compassion for the culprit. 

We come now to a catastrophe which has scarcely 
a parallel even in Norfolk Island records, and which 
afforded no light occupation to judge and jury. 

On the morning of Ist July, 1846, the guards in the 
settlement were visited by the captain of the week, 
not very long before daybreak; on the previous 
night there had been, as was not unfrequently the 
case, an inducement to sit up somewhat late, so it 
happened that morning was already dawning, as the 
zealous functionary just alluded to was turing in 
to take his rest. About 7 o'clock, as he might be 
expected to have fallen into a fitful doze, his peace 
of mind and body was disturbed by some indistinct 
notion that the ‘‘alarm’’ and * assembly’? had 
rung out in rapid succession from a very asthmatic 
bugle, and even now seemed echoing through the 
barrack yard. 

The sound was one which, from late experience, 
had become familiar, and the ear was most sensitive 
in catching the notes. Starting up and pitching on 
our clothes, we were, in rather less than two min- 
utes, in the square, where any doubts as to the 
reality of the alarm were dispelled by finding the 
men already rapidly assembling. The sentry in the 
turret announced some disturbance in the prisoners’ 
barrack; constables were hurrying towards the 
military quarters, and at the same moment orders 
arrived for 800 men with 2 officers to hasten to the 
Jumber yard. ‘The few hundred yards which inter- 
vened were soon covered, but the worst was over 
ere we arrived. The extent of the mischief, or the 
perpetrators of it, were as yet unknown. Four 
lives, however, had been sacrificed, and many of 
the constables beaten and wounded. The road 
when we appeared was thronged with prisoners 
walking about with folded arms, and looking quite 
unconcerned and innocent of any knowledge that 
foul murder had been committed under their very 
eyes, 

On entering the gateway of the lumber yard, the 
first object we encountered in a recess occupied by 
the doorkeeper, was the body of the unfortunate 
man lying in a pool of blood still warm; his head 
beaten to pieces, a portion of his brains on the mud 
floor, aud the rest bespattered over the walls. 

Almost at the same moment we encountered four 
men carrying out the lifeless body of the chief con- 
stable, whose face was so mutilated and crushed 
that the features were scarcely to be recognized. 
All, however, was quiet inside, and the place deserted 
except by the cooks, who evidently did not consider 
that anything of sufficient importance had happened 
to interrupt their vocation. 

On issuing from the lumber yard, a party passed 
us with the body of a watchman whose head had 
been laid open from the temple to the mouth by the 
blow of an axe. He was past all surgery. A 
fourth had already been removed to the hospital, 
where he survived but a short time. 

On reaching the road we found it occupied by a 
second military party under the commanding officer, 
which had started from the old barrack simultane- 
ously with the first party. The ringleader in the 
outbreak had been discovered, and was now in cus- 
tody of the military. He was one William West- 
wood, who had been a notorious bushranger, both 
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in New South Wales and Van Dieman’s Land, and 
was better known by his soubriquet of ‘* Jacky- 
Jacky.”” His conduct on this island had been 
hitherto inoffensive, but on this morning the devil 
seemed to have entered into him, and urged him to 
the commission of most brutal and cold-blooded 
murder. He was a remarkably fine-looking young 
man, of hereulean frame ; he had just been appre- 
hended, and was now standing in front of the mili- 
tary, and addressing those around him with much 
energy of action and gesticulation ; reproaching his 
comrades with being wanting in the courage and 
spirit of Britons ; he enumerated his own grievances 
and theirs, and regretted that, through the treachery 
and cowardice of his associates, they had failed in 
revenging themselves on all their oppressors, and 
completing the work which they had begun. The 
constables at first had been unwilling to approach so 
dangerous a customer, but the presence of the imili- 
tary showed him that the game was up; he sur- 
rendered, and was marched off to a cell. 

It was almost impossible to obtain any connected 
details, even from those who had witnessed the 
commencement of this morning’s tragedy. The 
numbers concerned, the rapidity of the proceedings, 
fnd the different places in which the murders and 
other violence had been committed, caused an ap- 
parently inextricable confusion in the several rela- 
tions—to say nothing of the state of terror into 
which the informants were thrown. These were 
chiefly watchmen, the body of whom had been at- 
tacked in their messroom by a strong party, and 
severely beaten. 

Then, again, there were doubtless very many 
well able to give information, who were rather 
disinclined to implicate their friends, and others 
who, with a wish to speak out, were withheld by 
fear of the consequences. Here is the misfortune 
of this island; witnesses are held in a state of in- 
timidation. Let a pris“ner once appear to give 
evidence against another, and he is stigmatized as 
a ‘* dog,’’ the highest term of opprobrium here, and 
signifying, in local slang, an informer. The lives 
of such are considered by their fellow-prisoners as 
justly forfeited on the first opportunity that may 
offer. 

The trials resulting from this day’s work amply 
proved this to such as were not cognizant of it 
before. 

As soon as possible after the arrival of the mili- 
tary, all the prisoners on the settlement had been 
turned into their barracks, it not being deemed safe, 
under the existing state of excitement, and in un- 
certainty of the extent of the dissatisfaction, to 
permit them to be at large in working parties. 
Some few, who had been indicated as ringleaders, 
having been secured, the remainder of the prison- 
ers, about seven hundred in number, were now 
brought out separately, and searched for weapons. 
Their persons and clothes. were likewise closely 
examined by medical officers and assistants, with a 
view to discover traces of blood about them. ‘The 
result of this, and further information afforded, 
was the transfer of a considerable number to jail. 
A sufficient guard being left over the remainder, 
the troops returned to barracks. 

The weather had been oppressively sultry, and 
after standing from early morning until noon, under 
a hot sun, witnessing most revolting sights, we 
were glad enough to regain our quarters. Mean- 
time the military barrack was crowded with the 
families of civilians who had sought refuge there, 








deeming that any longer residence outside the 
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barrack walls was a gratuitous tempting of Provi- 
dence. Amidst the rumors which as usual were 
industriously circulated, there seemed to be no 
security that the prisoner servant who cleaned 
knives in the yard might not apply the edges of 
those weapons to the throats of wives and children, 
or that the harmless-looking culprit chopping wood 
at the back door might not follow the prevailing 
fashion, and cleave a skull by way of keeping his 
hand in. 

After ignorance and vacillation had done their 
work, and produced their inevitable results, the 
authorities began to be very knowing and very 
active. Now commenced the harvest of traitors 
and rogues: as soon as it was ascertained that 


ample protection and probable removal from the ’ 
island would reward those who gave information, | 





right was resented by some infamous characters— 
men who valued the privilege only as a means of en- 
abling them to cater to the vilest of passions. The 
cooking utensils were collected and placed in the 

lice guard-room or hut ; on the morning follow- 
ing, (1st July,) when the prisoners assembled in the 
lumber-yard before going out to work, it was pro- 
posed to recover the kettles. A rush was made by 
some fifty or sixty men to the police hut; the oc- 
cupants fled in a panic, one man jumping out of a 
window, which was at a considerable height. The 
pans were captured, and the mob returned flushed 
with success ; the example was contagious; fresh 
hands joined the rioters, and others were not wanting 
to applaud and encourage who had not spirit to act. 

It was proposed to beat the watchmen, for they 
were reckoned as ‘‘ dogs.’’ A party armed them- 





the stimulus to villany was quickened. Persons! selves with bludgeons, legs of tables or forms; 
were running about in a_half-bewildered state, | some seized hatchets, (used for hewing wood at the 
retailing or listening to gossip, and absurd rumors | cook’s-house,) and others flesh forks. A strong 
of what was to have been done, and what was still | party of watchmen was assembled in their mess- 
threatened. Every day—nay, every hour—was | room, but they offered little resistance, and many 
prolific of some cock-and-bull story. Now and of them were unmercifully beaten. Blood was 
then a constable or watchman would discover a | here shed, and the sight of it seems to have had 
blood-stained shirt or pair of trowsers; a knife | the effect alleged to be produced amongst some of 
would be disinterred from its place of concealment,4 the brute creation, and to have roused all the fiercer 
or a bludgeon covered with clotted blood and hair | passions. Conscious of the crimes committed and 
would come to light. Ina place like this, where | of the certain result, utter recklessness seized on 
information to convict is both scarce and of doubt- | the actors; a horrible thirst for blood preyed upon 
ful character, the most minute collateral facts and| them. Returning to the lumber-yard, they saw 
circumstances were to be carefully gathered. Inj the gatekeeper seated at his accustomed spot. 
the course of the day following the outbreak, above | Although a man suspected by, and hateful to 
fifty men were apprehended on suspicion, although, | them, as one whose conduct had procured him 


with one or two exceptions, but little light was 
thrown upon the actual parties who had struck the 
fatal blows, or were mist deeply implicated. 
Jacky-Jacky was in heavy irons, chained to the 
ground in his cell. After the lapse of a few days 
the number against whom informations had been 
sworn was greater than the jail would afford ac- 
commodation to receive. The boat-shed, a long 
brick building, was prepared for their reception, by 


closing the loop-holes, letting ring-bolts into the | 
ground, &c., &c. ‘Two stout chain cables were | 


then stretched from end to end, and upon this 
thirty-two prisoners heavily ironed were strung. 
Even these precautions were insufficient, as was 
subsequently proved ; for these men, under the eye 
of a sentry and watchman day and night, contrived 
to get supplied with implements ; they filed their 
irons, and had already made a Jarge breach in the 
wall before their operations were detected. 

The immediate cause of the late outrages, if we 
look to 2 only, would seem, as in many other in- 
stances, quite inadequate to lead to such fearful 
consequences as flowed from it. We are therefore 
compelled to seek for their crigin in the long-pre- 
vailing mismanagement which had pervaded most 
of the arrangements connected with this island, both 
as to discipline and the supply of food, both of which 
points we have already noticed. 

Daring and discontented spirits, exasperated by 
some real and many imaginary grievances, were 
encouraged to strike a blow for redress or for 
revenge, by the manifest feebleness and incapacity 
of the hand and head which should have ruled them. 

On the present occasion, the last drop which filled 
the cup to overflowing, was an order to collect and 
return into store sundry old pots, kettles, and pans, 
which had been in possession of, and were used by, 
some of the prisoners to cook and recook their ra- 
tious. This interference with custom or supposed 





some indulgence, he was at this time inoffensive 
and not meddling with them. A blow from the 
bludgeon of Jacky-Jacky fractured his skull, and in 
an instant his brains were scattered by repeated 
blows from others. Wounds from a flesh-fork 
were also discovered about him, and on the trial it 
was sworn that one of his assailants stooped down 
and bit him in the face, whilst another plunged his 
hands into the blood to wash them, boasting of the 
satisfaction afforded by this brutal ferocity. Such 
fiends as these must be sought in Norfolk Island 
only. 

From hence the mob entered the cook-house ; 
s , the chief constable, a partially-emancipated 
convict, was here superintending the portioning out 
of the messes, a duty which there were grounds for 
believing was not performed in the most equitable 
and conscientious manner. He saw in an instant 
the impending danger ; in the fierce countenances 
of the infuriated mob, he read his death-warrant. 
He had not long recovered from serious injuries 
inflicted on him by the prisoners. An appeal for 
merey was met by a savage yell, followed by a 
blow which felled him. What further treatment 
he received was only to be guessed from the state 
in which his remains were found. 

The evidence produced at the trial as to what 
passed in the cook-house was scanty, and chiefly 
derived from a lad employed as cook, who in an 
access of terror jumped into an empty boiler, and 
there remained concealed. 

Leaving this spot, the rioters rushed en masse to 
a hut about a couple of hundred yards distant, which 
some watchmen occupied. ‘Two unhappy men who 
had not long come off duty, and were asleep in bed, 
were savagely assaulted with axes and knives, and 
reduced to the condition in which we have already 
spoken of seeing them. 

It was at this juncture that the military reached 
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the scene. It may be asked, how it happened that 
there were no troops on the spot—no guard over 
the prisoners’ barracks ? 

e practice, on our arrival on the island and up 
to this time, had been for the guard at this post to 
march down at retreat, and to be withdrawn at 
reveillé. ‘The prisoners being out at work all day, 
a guard over the dormitories was only considered 
necessary at night whilst they were occupied. 

The present occurrence showed the necessity of 
the guard standing fast at any rate until the gangs 
had gone out to labor. Still we do not believe that 
the presence of a guard would have saved all the 
lives which were sacrificed on that morning—so un- 
expectedly was the work of destruction commenced, 
and so rapidly was it carried through. ‘The mis- 
chief would have been more widely spread, and the 
consequences more serious than they were, but for 
the prompt action of a corporal’s party, detached 
from the nearest guard, who extended across the 
road, and checked the progress of a mob moving 
towards the jail and settlement. 

After all, the garrison here can only ensure the 
safety of the island, protect the government prop- 
erty placed under immediate military care, and 
afford such assistance to discipline as the knowl- 
edge of their presence on the island and their 
readiness to strengthen the hands of the civil 
authority may inspire. But whatever their vigi- 
lance and activity, they must be ineffectual to pre- 
vent violence being offered by one prisoner to his 
fellow, or to protect the lives of the free officers 
under whom the gangs are worked, and who are 
constantly mixing with prisoners, both in quarters 
and abroad at their labor. ‘The government, as we 
have already mentioned, will not incur'the expense 
of paying soldiers for guarding the gangs when at 
work; nor, indeed, could such a surveillance be 
— and efficiently carried out with the present 

orce at Norfolk Island. 

Amidst such a set of desperadoes, it would have 
been an error in military judgment to have frittered 
away the troops in small parties. Lastly, the case 
in itself must, on reflection, appear almost irreme- 
diable, since any man’s life is in the hands of an- 
other for whom death has no terrors; and there 
were, avowedly and undoubtedly, men on this 
island who would willingly purchase revenge at the 
price of the gallows. 

About a fortnight after the outbreak which has 
been described, and before an opportunity had been 
afforded of reporting to the colonial government, a 
vessel arrived from Van Dieman’s Land, bringing, 
most opportanely, a reinforcement of another com- 
pany of troops, and also the judge and crown 
prosecutor of the Criminal Court. By this occa- 
sion, also, we learned the supercession of Major 
Childs by the lieut.-governor—a new appointment 
being then on his way from Hobart Town to as- 
sume the duties; many other changes were like- 
wise notified amongst the subordinates. 

About a week after his arrival, the judge opened 
the commission ; the duties of the court were un- 
doubtedly most serious, and involved the deepest 
on seme Undeniable as this position was, 
and deeply as all were impressed with the impor- 
tance of the matter on hand, the attempt here made 
to invest the opening of the court with some exter- 
nal pomp and ceremony, degenerated into the su- 
premely ridiculous. 

The military were called in to swell the pageant. 
Ore hundred men under two officers were ordered 














to the convict barracks as a guard, sending a party 
with a bugler to escort the judge from his residence 
to the court-house, a building which must present- 
ly claim description. 

At the appointed hour, ‘‘ His Honor,’”’ in a wi 
and silk gown, stepped into a sort of Noah’s ar 
upon wheels, a conveyance of which honorable 
mention has been made. 

On the box was the coachman in appropriate 
convict garb of unpretending gray, decorated on the 
back with hieroglyphics in white paint, declaratory 
of government ownership. At his side sat another 
personage of doubtful functions, but who might 
uncharitably have been mistaken for Jack Ketch in 
disguise ; a style of man, the rifling of whose 
pockets might yield no more satisfactory results 
than a rope’s end and a pair of handcuffs. 

The civil commandant, the urbane-looking 
crown prosecutor, and the sheriff, completed the 
partie carrée in the interior of the vehicle. On 
moved the cortége; the luckless horse slowly 
dragging his precious burthen ; the military march- 
ing at each side, as if escorting some notorious 
malefactors, whilst the solitary bugler, perspiring 
from his exertions under a scorching sun, made a 
sickly attempt to extract music from a most imprac- 
ticable instrument, producing a result which 
wavered between ‘‘Ah per dona’? and ‘* Rory 
O’More.”’ 

The cavalcade having entered the convict bar- 
rack-yard, the party alighted at the court-house, 
(a building which had ‘*a double debt to pay,” 
being occasionally used as the tailor’s shop,) and 
entered the hall of justice. This was a low, 
dirty, partially-flagged room, a raised platform 
being erected at one end for ‘‘ his honor,’’ and a 
dock at the other for his honor’s visitors. An im- 
posing array of law books and stationery cumbered 
a barrack-table, whose glories were veiled by a 
woollen rug or bed-cover, elaborately embellished 
with the fashionable broad-arrow pattern—the pre- 
vailing style here. 

The court was in the present instance consti- 
tuted under an act of the Sydney Legislature, 5 
William IV., No. 22, passed in June, 1835. when 
Norfolk Island was still a dependency of New 
South Wales. After the transfer of the island to 
Van Dieman’s Land, an act was passed by the 
Colonial Legislature of the latter island, 8 Vic., 
No. 12, for the better administration of justice, 
&c. &c., in Norfolk Island. But this act having 
been subsequently disallowed by the imperial 
government, it became necessary to fall back upon 
the New South Wales act. 

In the course of the present session, an objection 
to the jurisdiction of the court was raised by a 
prisoner on trial, who pleaded the non-applicability 
of the Sydney act to an island which had ceased 
to be a dependency of that colony. The objection, 
however, was overruled and the man hanged; a 
decision which may serve as a precedent in future 
cases, although the discussion of the matter here- 
after, be it ruled as it may, will bring but little 
satisfaction to the defunct objector. 

The commission being opened, the panel called 
over, and the court sworn, three prisoners were 
em at the bar, and discharged by proclamation. 

uring the time that had elapsed since their com- 
mittal, the witnesses against them had been per- 
mitted to leave the island. 

When it is considered that in none but the most 
serious cases are offenders here committed and held 

































over for trial, the inconsistency of thus letting them 
slip through the clutches of justice is tolerably 
manifest. 

On the very first day that the court assembled, 
at about four o’clock, an alarm was given that the 
prisoners whom we have described as being se- 
cured on a chain-cable in the boat-shed, had made 
an attempt to liberate themselves. An armed party 
immediately went down, and found, in effect, that 
several of the gang had not only sawed off their 
irons, and got free from the chain, but had opened 
an aperture in the wall large enough for a man to 
pass through. ‘This, too, in presence of a sentry 
and two constables, with a bright lamp beaming all 
night. To drown or deaden the noise of the 
filing and sawing, singing and recitations were kept 
up during a good part of the twenty-four hours. 

Sometimes, when visiting the sentry at two or 
three o’clock in the morning, we have found some 
fellow on his legs, fixing the attention of his com- 

anions, by improvising and narrating in flowing 
anguage, and with a sonorous voice, some spirit- 
stirring tale or romance of the Radcliff school, de- 
scriptive of the feats of successful bandits. 

This attempt at escape, although a mere piece 
of bravado, served to show the daring and the 
animus which pervaded these gentry. 

These concluding pages, devoted to the last scenes 
in the Norfolk Island tragedy, may seem but a prolix 
and tedious record; the relation, however, may 
serve more than one useful purpose, and if it should 
attract the attention of even one thinking person, 
our ink and paper will not have been thrown away. 


The question of the continuance of Norfolk Island | 


as a place of punishment, has already been discussed 
by the home authorities. Although it is believed 
that orders repeated and peremptory have been re- 
ceived in this colony to abandon the islands, yet in 
1848 the establishment is still kept up, with every 
probability of remaining undisturbed. The local 
authorities are doubtless the best judges of the 
practicability or feasibility of carrying out such in- 
structions. Our exposure of crime and its conse- 
quences in the island is not intended as conclusively 
condemnatory of it as an ultra-penal station, although 
reflecting on loca] mal-administration. In judicious 
hands, this spot seems, under many aspects, a fitting 

lace for its purpose. In the present state of Van 

ieman’s Land, which still contains some 30,000 
individuals in a transition state from bondage to 
freedom, it is indispensable that some isolated spot 
should be made the receptacle for such incorrigibly- 
depraved characters as would otherwise incessantly 
trouble the peace and mar the welfare of society. 
With an extensive tract of country thinly inhabited 
—<dwellings widely scattered—a dense bush to 
afford shelter to daring absconders, who for months 
defy the efforts of the police force, there can be no 
protection for life or property, except by the depor- 
tation of such offenders to a place of security. 

The Criminal Court at Norfolk Island continued 
to sit daily, and the proceedings, whilst involving 
matter of the most hateful and disgusting nature, 
were occasionally interrupted and diversified by 
scenes very much at variance with that gravity and 
decorum which might be deemed most appropriate 
to the place and the occasion. We shall, en pas- 
sant, cull a few flowers of convict manners and de- 
meanor, with a view to throwing some light upon 
the character of the class of men we had to deal with, 
both as to principals and witnesses. On one occa- 


sion, a prisoner, J. J., was placed at the bar, charged | 
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&c. He had, in fact, put a knife into the overseer, 
whose life was only saved by the circumstance of the 
assault having been committed on the public road, 
within sight of the sentry at the barrack gate, who, 
on hearing the alarm, endeavored to cover the ruffian 
with his piece. 

The prisoner was a powerful-looking man with 
reddish hair, small eyes, and a most diabolical ex- 
pression. There was, too, a restlessness and im- 
patience in his manner sufficiently indicative of pas- 
sions wholly unaccustomed to control. 

When called on to plead to the indictment he 
answered ‘* Guilty.”” The judge upon this asked 
him to reconsider his plea. 

** No,” said he ; ‘* I’m guilty, and I glory in it.” 

Judge. “Do you know that this is a capital 
offence, and that death is the punishment?” 

Prisoner. ‘* Well—I don’t care for that, nor any- 
thing you can doto me! D’ye think I'd let Aim, 
or eer another wretch cut the flesh off my bones? 
I°d kill him first.” 

The crown prosecutor in vain tried to reason 
with the prisoner; he continued repeating the 
above, with fierce gesticulations. 

Judge. **‘ Am1 to record the verdict of ‘ guilty?’ ”’ 

Prisoner. ** Ye may do just what ye like; Idon’t 
care for none of ye, nor anything ye can do ;—there 
now !”” 

Death was the sentence of the court, and the judge 
proceeded to address the prisoner, in the vain hope 
of awakening him toa sense of his awful situation ; 
but this gave rise to a scene almost incredible to 
one who had not witnessed it. ‘The prisoner, in the 
most insolent and ruffianly manner, repeatedly in- 
terrupted the address, elevating his voice, to drown 
that of the judge, whose admonitions he retorted, 
somewhat after the following fashion. 

Judge. I grieve deeply to see you in this awful 
position, and to observe—(Pris. *‘Oh! I don’t 
eare for any of that ‘ere gammon’’)—and to observe 
so impenitent a spirit—( Pris. * It's no odds, I tell 
you—cut it short!’’)—I cannot be interrupted in 
this manner—( Prisoner, at the top of his voice. “1 
tell ye, J won’t be interrupted ; J will speak !’’) 
and again to find that you have had recourse to this 
cowardly, unmanly—(Pris. “‘’Taint cowardly! 
Id be a coward if I let the wretch cut the flesh 
off my bones!*?)—Silence, prisoner !—( Pris. ‘I 
won’t keep silence ; ‘taint cowardly !’’)-—I should 
be very sorry to give you any cause to complain of 
me; I do not wish to aggravate your feelings— 

‘** Nor I don’t want to aggravate your’n !’’ bawled 
this hardened monster, in stentorian tones. The 
judge now hastened to pass sentence amidst loud 
vociferations. ‘*Ye may do your worst,’”’ were 
the parting words of this demon. Our very blood 
crept, as we looked and listened, and we felt his 
removal to be a relief. 2 

At one of the trials, the prisoner called as a wit- 
ness on his defence one MeM., a ruffian under 
detention for life for murder, and sundry subsequent 
attempts at the same offence. This worthy, alleging 
that his father, mother, and other relatives had been 
hanged, professed his wish and intention to come 
to the same end. His violence and eccentricities 
had inspired with terror most of those who had to 
deal with him; his madness, if any, was moral, 
not intellectual. As a measure of precaution, he 
was always in irons, and kept separate in the jail, 
beyond the precincts of which he did not issue. 
There was some hesitation, at first, about producin 
him as a witness ; but the judge ruled that he should 


with stabbing an overseer, with intent to kill, &e.,| be brought up. Presently, amidst a clanking of 
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chains, in strode an ill-favored, sinister-looking 
fellow, with a wild and wandering expression, which 
was heightened by a white cotton handk»rchief, 
bound tightly round a closely-cropped head. He 
mounted into the witness-box ; the officer held out 
the Testament, and proceeded to read the oath. ‘ I 
won’t be sworn,’’ shouted the witness ; ‘* 1 ’m not 
a-going to take any oath!”? “Swear him,’’ said 
the judge. ‘‘I’ll take no oath!’ retorted the 
other, doggedly. ‘* You must be sworn,”’ reiterated 
the judge. ‘| tell yel wont; so there ’sanend !” 
and, turning round, he left the box, and walked out 
of court. 

A few days after, another prisoner, G., was 
arraigned for stabbing a constable, with intent to 
murder. He was an active, intelligent-looking 
young man of two or three-and-twenty ; like the 
rest of these desperadoes, he seemed to evince some 

ride about his personal appearance. Here, in 
Norfolk Island, our most notorious offenders are 
not dirty, scrubby-looking fellows. They are all, 
from inclination, rather than compulsion, scrupu- 
lously clean in their persons ; and, little as is the 
latitude allowed them in dress, they affect a certain 
fashion in the tie of the neckerchief, the lay of the 
shirt collar, and the cut of the leathern waist-belt. 
There are certain distinctive badges of these dandies 
of the gallows, the select cotérie of ‘‘ trumps,”’ 
** bricks,’’ ‘* regular pebbles,’’ or whatever other 
designation they may delight in. 

The prisoner, G., on being introduced, looked 
round the court, with an air of sovereign contempt, 
and pleaded ‘* Not Guilty.’’ The first witness was 
called, and the crown prosecutor had got only as 
far in his examination as—‘‘ Do you know the pris- 
oner at the bar?’’ whereupon the witness looked 
towards the dock. 

Prisoner (with a curling lip.) 
me, you b y wretch !”’ 

Judge. ‘* You are injuring yourself by such be- 
havior. The witness must look at you.”’ 

Prisoner. ‘1 tell ye he shan’t.”’ 

Judge. ‘** Silence, sir'—this is contempt of 
court, and it is competent for me to punish you 
summarily.” 

Prisoner, (much excited.) ‘* Go along !—do your 
worst! ‘The b y wretch shan‘t look at me!” 
and he gave a glance of unutterable hatred at the 
witness. 

‘The case was one of unprovoked and murderous 
assault: knocking down one of the police, in the 
execution of his office, and driving a knife into his 
back when on the ground. No defence was offered ; 
and there was no question of guilt. This prisoner, 
we afterwards ascertained, had a trans- 
ported for fifteen years, for assault. He had been 
repeatedly tried for similar acts in the colony: on 
the last occasion for murder at Port Arthur, and 
then sentenced for life to Norfolk Island. Death 

was now the award ; and the demeanor of the pris- 
oner, on hearing it, was hardened and ferocious. 
The judge, addressing him, told him that he must 


** Don’t look at 








prepare to die, adding, that he could not hold out | 


to him even the shadow of hope. 

**] don’t want none,’’ interrupted the prisoner, 
as he stooped down to pick up his cap, and moved 
from the dock. 

All the cases for trial previous to the affair of 
the Ist July had now been disposed of, and it was 
of course most desirable that the actors on that oc- 
easion should be brought to speedy justice. But 
the judge, who had not, on leaving Van Dieman’s 
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ous additions to his duties, found himself from ill 
health unable to remain and complete the work. 
The court was accordingly adjourned sine die, 
pending the arrival of another judge, which could 
not possibly happen under a delay of two months. 
Some seventeen prisoners had been tried, of 
whom two only were ordered for execution, al- 
though in several other instances sentence of death 
was recorded. There were some debatable points 
touching the proceedings and powers of the ecrimi- 
nal court; amongst others, the power of carrying 
into immediate effect the sentence of the court in 
capital cases. Whether or not the approval of the 
lieut.-governor was legally essential before carrying 
into execution the extreme penalty of the law; it 
was contended by the judge that such had been 
customary, and the condemned had the benefit of 
this decision ; if, indeed, there be any benefit or 
humanity in living on for some months in a state 
of awful suspense. 

Meantime, and pending the arrival of the new 
judge, fresh cases of violence were occurring, and 
the terror‘and excitement prevailing in the island 
suffered little diminution, 

We have spoken of the inadequate means afiord- 
ed for the safe custody of the numerous prisoners 
awaiting trial. This deficiency led to two prison- 
ers being in some cases confined in the same cell. 
The error and danger of such an arrangement was 
not long without an exemplification. 

One of the prisoners committed for trial for par- 
ticipation in the July murders, was found dead in 
his cell. ‘The deceased had been confined with a 
— under detention upon the same charge. 

oth were infamous characters, On the morning 
meal being brought to the cell, one of the prison- 
ers, who rejoiced in the soubriquet of ‘‘ the Don- 
key,”’ addressing the turnkey, and pointing to his 
companion on the ground, said, ‘* He's a stiff’un; 

ou need not trouble to bring him his dinner.” 
he turnkey, seeing both his prisoners lying down, 
thought it a hoax; however, at the dinner hour, 
when the story was repeated with some explana- 
tory oaths, the second occupant of the cell was 
examined, and found to be a corpse, cold and stiff. 
It was currently reported now that the deceased 
had had some intention of ‘ splitting’? upon his 
associates, and that ‘* the Donkey,’’ who was after- 
wards executed, being more deeply implicated in 
the July murders, had *‘ put him away.’’ We 
believe, however, that the post-mortem examina- 
tion did not afford sufficient grounds for proof of 
their solution of the sudden and mysterious death. 
The matter had an awkward appearance, and 
might at any rate afford material for comment on 
the prison discipline here. 

At Norfolk Island it seemed next to impossible 
to baffle the ingenuity of the prisoners, so as to 
keep out of their reach and possession files, knives, 
saws, &c., &c., and, as a necessary consequence, 
to prevent them from tampering with their irons. 

either could any cell be so securely constructed, 
let its material be what it might, that the occupant 
would not find out its weak point, either in roof, 
floor, or walls. The history of Baron Trenck, 
hitherto so marvellous, if not incredible to us, was 
now fully comprehensible, and easy of belief. 
What rendered the matter more surprising here, 
was the dearth of materials and implements to 
work with, and the absence of those golden per- 
suasions which elsewhere have smoothed so many 
difficulties. 


ISLAND. 





Land, been cognizant of such extensive and ardu- 


The key to the mystery here, is perhaps to be 
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found in the nature of the supervision, to which I 
have before made allusion. When prisoners are 
employed to guard and watch over others, they 
will doubtless perform their duty in a harsh and 
aggravating manner; but their fidelity is not the 
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An easier solution of the question was, that some 
more useful implement had been smuggled into the 
cell, and was still concealed there. ‘The attempts 
to pass contraband articles into the cells are inces- 
sant, despite of rigorous punishment, and they tax 


more to be relied on; nay, it is only by deceiving | to the utmost the cleverness and vigilance of the 


their employers that they can make amends to their 
comrades. 

It was a common practice for prisoners to pul] 
up the flagging of their cells, and barricade the 
door, refusing admittance for forty-eight hours or 
more, even to their meals; and when thus self- 
starved into submission, the chances were, that the 
first person to enter the cell received, in the shape 
of a welcome, one of the paving-stones hurled at 
his head. 

Even the new jail, then in course of construc- 
tion, and partially occupied, was by no means 
impervious to convict ingenuity and perseverance. 
This was a pentagonal building with a double row 
of cells in each of its radii; capable of receiving 
about 120 prisoners in separate apartments, besides 
lock-up rooms, &c. The cells are seven feet by 
five. ‘Two Jateral blocks of cells are being added, 
detached from the pentagon, but within the jail- 
yard, in order to increase the accommodation ; 
these last are to be eight feet by six. ‘The differ- 
ent officers’ quarters and sub-officers’, are conven- 
iently arranged. The military guard-room is pro- 
posed to be in a commanding position over the 
entrance-passage to the pentagon, the centre being 
occupied by a cireular turret, whence the sentry 
might overlook all the yards ; both he and the rest 
of the guards being isolated from the other occu- 
pants of the building. 

Three out of the five ranges of cells were now 
completed, and in occupation, and a cell in one of 
these was tenanted by the notorious Jacky-Jacky. 
Although secured to a ringbolt in the ground, and 
heavily ironed, he had on one occasion well nigh 
extricated himself from durance. Indeed, the dis- 
covery of his attempt was not made by the turnkey 
or watchman on business whose duty it was to 
watch him, but through the treachery of one of his 
fellow-prisoners, his neighbor, who heard him at 
work, and gave information which led to a close 
examination of the ce]] and its occupant. It was 
then found that Jacky had liberated himself from 
the ringbolt by filing :- his leg irons were carefully 
muffled, i. e., bound with strips of a blanket torn 
up, to ensure silence in his movements. An aper- 
ture in the roof of his cell, large enough to admit 
of his passing through, had been opened by sawing. 
The shingles only interposed between the prisoner 
and escape from the precinets of the jail, for as yet 
there was no outer wall. Escape from the island 
was not practicable, but the mischief which might 
have resulted from so desperate a character being 
at large for a few hours at night was not a pleasing 
reflection. 

On the following morning curiosity led us to in- 
spect the cell. There was the aperture in the roof, 
and on the floor pieces of inch and half plank which 
had been sawn out. It was pretty clear to us that 
the work could not have been performed with the 
implement taken from the prisoner and produced 
the evening before. This was apparently a piece 
of a tin mug, about nine inches long, flattened and 
notched, with a bit of blanket bound round the 
handle end. The prisoner was asserted to have 
cut through his irons also with this, but incredulity 
on this subject was confirmed by a very hopeless 
experiment we made with this tool on an iron key. 





turnkeys. Not many days before, two small saws 
— discovered secreted in the binding of a 
ible. 

On removing the flagging of Westwood’s cell on 
this occasion, nothing was brought to light which 
could clear up the mystery. The chief matter of 
astonishment was, how all this filing and sawing 
could have gone forward without being heard; or 
how it was accomplished between the intervals of 
the visits. 

It could not have been a short task to saw through 
stout timber with such imperfect tools, even in a 
favorable ition, and to reach the roof in this 
instance, the prisoner must have made a loop or 
bridle of strips of blankets, rove this through the 
iron bars at the ventilation aperture over his cell 
door, and then, standing in the bight, he must, in 
this unsteady and painful position, have sawed up- 
wards at nearly the full extent of his arms; a more 
laborious and fatiguing work can scarcely be con- 
ceived. ‘That all this should have gone en without 
being detected by the watchman walking ir the 
yard within a few paces of the door, is inconceiva- 
ble, and only to be accounted for by collusion. An 
instance of that horrible treachery so prevalent 
here :—that want of good faith amongst rogues, 
which is one of the safeguards, on Norfulk Island, 
of the free inhabitants. 

About this time another murder was committed, 
of a most barbarous and cold-blooded character. 
The scene of it was on the Settlement, within a 
couple of hundred yards of the civil commandant’s 
house, where a sentry is posted. A convict sub- 
overseer was employed over a party at the lime- 
kiln. He was in bad repute amongst his fellows, 
from the simple circumstance of having given evi- 
dence in a case of murder some eighteen months 
before. This outrage was not an instance of re- 
venge for personal injuries, but an exemplification 
of the system that the quarrel of one is that of the 
whole of a wicked community. On the overseer 
approaching the mouth of the kiln, one of the gang 
came behind him, and cleft his skull with a spade ; 
he fell forward into the kiln, and his assailant with 
another jumped in after him, and finished their 
work by repeated blows of spade and pick-axe. A 
free overseer, hearing the scream, ran to the spot, 
and was attacked by the same parties, and only 
owed his life to a pistol which he had concealed 
under his coat, and, by presenting it at his assail- 
ants, kept them at bay until assistance came. 

A few mornings subsequently we met this over- 
seer, who had obtained his freedom by servitude 
after a long residence on Norfolk Island. He had 
seen each succeeding dynasty, and had observed 
the effect of each system whether of severity or in- 
dulgence. Toa thorough knowledge of the parties 
he had to deal with here, he united mach activity, 
temper, and intrepidity. From experience he had 
learned, that when a crime attended with bloodshed 
had been committed, it affected the rest of the com- 
munity ; a sort of terrible excitement springs up 
amongst them, and, like ferocivus beasts who have 
tasted blood, they are the more dangerous to ap- 
proach. Adverting to his recent escape, and the 
state of the prisoner population, he said, * 1 never 
rise in the morning without strong doubts whether 
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I shall outlive the day. The men do not generally 
dislike me, and I have no fear of doing my — or 
meeting any open attack, but mixing amongst them 
as I do, although armed, and keeping my eyes and 
ears open, I feel that my life is at their mercy at 
any moment.”’ 

The criminal court redpened on 23d September, 
under a newly-appointed judge, who arrived from 
Van Dieman’s Land with authority to carry sen- 
tence of death into execution without reference to 
the lieutenant-governor ; the state of the island 
being deemed such as to demand this departure 
from the usual practice. 

Although the court was constituted under the 
same act, the present judge differed in opinion from 
his immediate predecessor as to the position of the 
jurors in relation to himself. He contended, that, 
at the close of the trial, the jurors should retire 
without the judge to deliberate on the verdict. 
This verdict was to be delivered in open court, 
with a notification whether the jurors were unani- 
mous in itornot. The judge would then declare 
his concurrence or otherwise. This mode of pro- 
ceeding varied materially from that under the pre- 
ceding judge, who retired with the jurors, and held 
that by the act he was an essential part of the 
court, and that any proceeding of theirs without his 
participation was invalid. These doubts and dis- 
crepancies were not calculated to diminish the 
anxieties of men upon whom were devolved the 
most important of all duties—in whose hands were 
the issues of life and death. Still, whether either 
or which mode of proceeding was erroneous, it 
was not for the jurors to decide; they had a lively 
and enduring faith in the capacity of the law officers 
of the court, from whom they had only to receive 
the law, and to assist conscientiously in the admin- 
istration of justice. 

The prisoners were of course undefended by 
counsel, and except such advice as they might 
receive from the clergy, or the assistance of the 
more intelligent of their fellow-prisoners, they 
were wholly unaided. Whenever they requested 
that one of the latter might have access to them 
for such purpose it was freely granted ; pen, ink, 
and paper were furnished to all who desired it, and 
most of them thus made copious notes in court of 
examination of the witnesses. Nor should mention 
be omitted of the unvarying moderation and temper 








of the crown prosecutor, who, under much provoca- 
tion, and frequent undeserved imputations, never 
lost sight of that forbearance which, in the helpless 
and unprotected state of the prisoners, seemed to be 
demanded by humanity. Nothing more was pressed 
than justice and a sense of duty required, whilst his 
advice was frequently tendered in a friendly manner 
to the most misguided of these men. 

Great latitude, likewise, was conceded to the 
prisoners by the court, both in permitting inter- 
ruptions, and in waiving forms in the examination 
and repeated recalling of witnesses, when the ig- 
norance or carelessness of the prisoners might have 
prejudiced their cause in their own estimation. 

t may easily be understood that more time, 
temper, and patience, were requisite in a trial so 
conducted, than where the cause of prisoners is in 
the hands of professional advocates. 

On 23rd September, fourteen prisoners were 
placed in the dock, charged, as principals in the 
first or second degree, with the murder of John 
Morris, on Ist July. Westwood, better known by 
his nom de guerre of Jacky-Jacky, and whose at- 
tempt at escape had been recently frustrated, was 
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at the head of the list. All pleaded not guilty. 
The trial was necessarily tedious, owing to the 
numerous repetitions involved in a cross-examina- 
tion of each witness by fourteen several prisoners. 

The bearing and demeanor of the accused were 
daring and hardened in the extreme ; at one time 
accusing the crown prosecutor of unfairness and 
impartiality, and ignorance of his duty ; at another, 
dictating to the judge and jurors what they ought 
to do, say, and record, and in all cases bullying, 
browbeating, and confusing the witnesses to the 
utmost of their ability. Several of them, instructed 
by a long experience, showed themselves expert 
professors in this art. 

It was a trying position, indeed, to appear in, that 
of a witness in Norfolk Island; as the lives of each 
would not have been safe in the barrack : a prisoner 
of the crown, from the moment he afforded any 
information against his fellows, connected with 
these trials, was removed from barracks, and 
placed in a separate building, prepared for the 
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purpose. 

N othing could restrain the levity of the accused 
when under trial, and the proceedings were not 
unfrequently interrupted by indecent laughter and 
jesting. A few instances may suffice to exemplify 
this. 

A witness in reply to a question on cross-exami- 
nation, as to what reward or benefit he expected for 
coming forward, replied that he had no hope of re- 
ward but from Almighty God. Upon this, there was 
a burst of groans and laughter from the prisoners, 
whilst one observed, ‘‘ Almighty God! oh yes, a 
great deal you have to do with him.’? The same 
witness, when questioned as to his previous knowl- 
edge of one of the prisoners, replied to him, *‘ Yes, 
I know you, you robbed me three times when in 
the bush.” 

‘* Pity, but he had shot you then and there, you 
dog !’’ shouted a voice from the dock. 

When put on their defence, some of the prisoners, 
professing utter ignorance and indifference as to the 
result, declined saying anything ; others asked for 
time to prepare their case, which was freely granted. 
Several parties handed in a written defence, and 
one of the party addressed the court at considerable 
length, after a clever examination of his witnesses. 
This man spoke fluently and well, enumerating all 
the weak points in the evidence against him, and 
carefully noting every discrepancy. In short, he 
did not overlook or throw away a chance; no 
counsel could have managed his case better, and 
his auditors could but regret that so much ability 
and courage should be exerted in a hopeless cause. 
This man was perhaps more deeply implicated than 
any of the accused except Westwood. 

One of the party figured as a sort of Jack ane 
or droll, throughout the whole of the trial, an 
whenever he was called on, the rest were evidently, 
by their smiles and half-suppressed laughter, pre- 
pared for some fresh exhibition of absurdity. 

This mauvais sujet, C., a good-looking ready- 
witted Irish lad of scarce twenty years of age, com- 
menced his defence by calling a witness, whom, 
after a careful personal scrutiny, he dismissed with- 
out a question, professing not to “like the look of 
the fellow.’’ He then put a second witness into 
the box, when the following dialogue ensued :— 
Prisoner. Your name is Chapman, I believe. 
Witness. It is. 

Pris. You know me, of course ? 
Wit. I do. 
Pris. Might I ask yir occupation on Ist July last? 
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Wit. I was a scourger—a flagellator. 

Pris. How much? what’s that! (with a broad 

in) would ye be kind enough to explain yourself, 
for we don’t understand yir fine words here ? 

Wit. My business was to inflict corporal punish- 
ment—to flog: you ought to know, for I have 
flogged you more than once. 

Pris. (with a mock-penitent air.) Ah! troth, I 
would n't doubt but you have! 

Here the prisoners and others were convulsed 
with laughter, and the judge interposed, but in 
vain, to bring this line of examination to a close ; 
the prisoner, protesting that he had not quite done 
with the witness, proceeding thus :— 

Pris. Pray, sir, are you a flagella then still? 

Wit. No—I am not. 

Pris. Well, thin, Mr. Chapman, might I make 
bould to ask how long you ’ve resigned that honor- 
able and responsible situation * 

The laughter and commotion in court now 
decided the judge upon desiring the witness to 
withdraw, whilst the prisoner, with an assumed 
air of seriousness which sat most uneasily on him, 
requested permission to call another witness. 
Another prisoner of the crown was accordingly 
placed in the box and examined as follows. 
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He then loudly and rapidly recapitulated the points 
he had before urged on his defence—reviled the 
crown prosecutor and the judge, protested his inno- 
cence, and proclaimed himself a murdered man. 
Another, on its coming to his turn, said, ** I con- 
sider that the witnesses who have sworn away my 
life are three times as guilty as I am. I charge 
them with the treble offence of robbery, perjury, 
and murder. The years of man we are told are 
three-score years and ten ; [am now only twenty, so 
they have robbed me of more than two thirds of my 
life. mae ae have sworn falsely, and they 
know it. Thirdly—they are the worst of murderers 
—they have taken innocent lives.”’ 

The last of the condemned spoke at some length 
and most intemperately, thumping the bar violently 
with his fist, taxing the crown prosecutor with being 
his murderer, imprecating on his head the ven- 
geance of the Almighty, and laying his blood upon 
him to answer for itat the judgment seat, hereafter. 
Others then chimed in, and took up the same strain, 
till the scene became tumultuous. It was fearful to 
hear these solemn appeals from men whose days 
and hours were now numbered. Westwood alone 
refrained from this unseemly conduct. 

The judge now proceeded to pass the extreme 











Pris. You ’re D——, I believe? sentence of the law upon the twelve who had been 
Wit. Lam. convicted—at the conclusion of which Westwood 
Pris. You've an extensive acquaintance on this | rose, and in a calm and unbroken voice addressed 
island ? |the court. He seemed contrite, but had lost none 
Wit. I know the men on the settlement mostly. | of that coolness and air of resolution which had 
Pris. Divildoubt ye! It’s the big rogues is best characterized his demeanor throughout. He ex- 


known '—now sir, tell me—did not you some pressed deep sorrow for his share in the transactions 
months ago say to a man on this island, that there |of Ist July, sensible that he could adduce but little 
was that much villany in yir head, that it was |in the extenuation of it. He expected to suffer, and 





burstin’ out at yir ears! 

The answer to this question, if any were at- 
tempted, was lost amidst the shouts of merriment 
that followed. The judge now exhibited some 
impatience at finding the court turned into a bear 
garden, and ordered the witnesses out, but not 
before the prisoner had found time to inquire with 
a triumphant air, ‘‘ Ah, come, answer me ¢hat ?’’ 

Such were the scenes enacted—such the levit 
exhibited by men whose lives were scarce wort 
eight days’ purchase. 

Several parties endeavored to establish an alibi, 
trusting to the unscrupulousness of their witnesses, 
but these gentry were either ignorant or unmindful 
of the disadvantage of proving too much. Thus 
they were not content to assist their friends’ non- 
participation in the murderous work, but, acknowl- 
edging to have been present in the lumber yard 
with their companions, they professed their igno- 
rance and disbelief that any murder had been com- 
mitted, or even that any disturbance had occurred. 
They evidently belonged to that obsequious class, 
who assist their friends in that wholesale, go-the 
whole-hog style, which staggers belief, and im- 
peaches credibility. We were reminded of the 
valuable testimony rendered to a vaporing chartist, 
who, when he indignantly inquired of his audience, 
‘* whether one man was not as good as another,”’ 
was promptly assured by an admiring paddy, 
** Sure he is—and a grate dale betther !”” 

A verdict of guilty was returned against twelve 
out of the fourteen prisoners at the bar. On being 


asked separately if they had anything to say why | 


sentence of death should not be passed on them, a 
scene of excitement was presented, probably unpre- 
cedented in any court. The two first on the list 
answered in the negative. ‘The next vehemently 
replied, ‘* Yes—I have plenty to say—plenty.”’ 


was content to die, but regretted that znnocend men 
should be involved in punishment (yet it was ob- 
| served that he did not name or indicate any prisoner 
vat the bar as being innocent.) 

Westwood went on to say, that he entered upon 
life with a kindly feeling towards his fellow-men, 
which had been changed into misanthropy, by harsh 
treatment, fraud and cruelty. ‘* Since childhood,”’ 
he exclaimed, ** I have never known what kindness 
was. I have struggled for liberty, and have robbed, 
when in the bush, to supply the cravings of nature, 
but I have never raised my hand against, or shed 
| the blood of a fellow-creature, until the present occa- 
sion.’’ He complained bitterly of the harsh treat- 
‘ment he had received, not at Norfolk Island, but 
| previously in Van Dieman’s Land. And we believe 
‘that in his case there was some color for the com- 
_plaint, for we have seen it stated, that an act of 
brutality, on the part of an overseer, was the occa- 
sion of Westwood's absconding and taking to those 
courses, which now at the age of twenty-six brought 
him to an ignominious end. 

At the conclusion of Westwood’s address, the 
prisoners were removed from the dock, amidst 
many demonstrations of impatience from the more 
hardened of them. 

As all the prisoners against whom informations 
had been sworn for participation in the July mur- 
ders, were not included in the fourteen already 
tried, three more were now put on their trial for the 
murder of the watchman at the lime-kiln hut on the 
same morning, and all were convicted. Six others 
were tried for aiding and abetting, but were not 
convicted of the capital offence. 

The eighth day from passing sentence was fixed 
as that on which twelve of these wretched men 
were to expiate their crime. Meantime, the 
judge addressed a communication to the members 
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of the court, asking if they saw any cause to respite 
the whole or any of the prisoners, but neither did 
the features of the present case, nor a careful 
review of the past career of the prisoners, as shown 
by their police records, appear to justify any inter- 
ference with the course of law. 

During the interval that remained, we frequently 
saw the condemned in their cells, and were gratified 
to observe the indefatigable exertions of the clergy- 
man who attended them. Of those who suffered 
three were Protestants, and nine were of the 
Romish communion. Although several of them 
still denied their guilt of the crime for which they 
were to die, they freely acknowledged, and were 
seemingly penitent for, the heinous wickedness of 
their past lives. Their violence and ruffianly 
bravado were gone, whilst professing to look for- 
ward to death as a happy release from gags and 
chains. On 13th Oct. the prisoners on the settle- 
ment were confined strictly to barracks ; a guard of 
150 troops was under army, and drawn up in the 
neighborhood of the jail. At 8 a. M. six of the 
condemned ascended the scaffold, and simultane- 
ously suffered the extreme penalty of the law ; and 
at 10 o'clock, the same morning, the remaining six 
were launched into eternity. 

A fearful tragedy !—and one never to be forgot- 
ten by those who witnessed it. Twelve human 
beings sent to their last account, within two hours, 
to expiate one offence ! 

Four lives were taken on the Ist July. The 
law demanded thirteen to atone for the outrage. 
‘Twenty-three men were tried on various counts 
for participation in it. Of these, three were ac- 
quitted, thirteen suffered, and the remaining seven 
were reserved for various degrees of punishment on 
Norfolk Island, where, in the bitterness of hope- 
lessness, they might almost sigh for that release 
which death had brought to their companions in 
crime. 

The criminal commission court continued its 
ses: on for the trial of prisoners until 27th October, 
wh. it closed its labors, and adjourned, at inter- 
vals of a fortnight, until a vessel arrived to convey 
the judge back to Hobart Town. 

The number of prisoners tried under this com- 
mission was between thirty and forty. Of these 
seventeen suffered death, whilst in several other 
cases death was recorded. 

The office of executioner at Norfolk Island is 
performed 7 some volunteer from amongst the 
prisoners. In the present instance, there were, 
we believe, upwards of twenty candidates for the 
appointment. One of the two individuals selected, 
stated, in his written application, that, having been 
a notorious offender, and now deeply penitent for 
his past misconduct, he hoped to de permitted to 
retrieve his character by faithfully serving the gov- 
ernment on this occasion ! 

With this allusion to so indispensable a person- 
age, we may appropriately close our notice of the 


last outrage which has disfigured the annals of | 


Norfolk Island. 

Our residence in Norfolk Island was extended 
for some six months longer, during which time 
many improvements in the conduct of affairs were 
to be noticed. A firm and vigorous hand restored 
order and discipline, enforced not only the per- 
formance of a due amount of labor, but directed a 
judicious application of it. At the same time, a 
more cheerful and contented spirit was infused 
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improved ration, granted at length to earnest re- 
monstrance and importunity. 

The war in New Zealand being still prosecuted, 
and the number of troops in the Australian colonies 
being scarcely adequate to meet the demands for 
the numerous detachments scattered along an ex- 
tensive sea-board, there seemed but little hope of 
a relief for the garrison of Norfolk Island. At 
length, however, the oft-repeated rumor of the 
abandonment of the island, under positive instrue- 
tions from the home government, was strengthened 
by symptoms of realization; and, although the 
establishment on a reduced scale still remains, 
after a lapse of eighteen months, yet, as fur as we 
were personally concerned, a point was gained. 
Orders were received for the immediate removal 
from Norfolk Island of all the prisoners who had 
proceeded there direct from England—the ‘* new 
hands,’’ as they were styled in local phraseology. 
‘T'wo prison ships were taken up in Van Dieman’s 
Land, which, in four trips, brought away this class 
of prisoners, about eleven hundred in number, and 
landed them on ‘T'asman’s peninsula, to perform the 
remainder of their probation. 

‘This reduction in the convict population of the 
island permitted a corresponding one in the garri- 
son, which was effected by the drafts who were 
withdrawn of guards to escort the prisoners to their 
new destination. 

It was our good fortune to be amongst the num- 
ber of those whose term of service on the island 
was now brought to a termination, and, although 
there were some pleasurable reminiscences bound 
up with our residence in this ocean prison, yet, as 
its shores receded from our view it was our earnest 
prayer that we might never again set our eyes or 
foot on it. We experienced a sense of thankful- 
ness for liberation, feeling as though we had burst 
some painful though invisible bonds. 

Now that we are no longer “ cribbed, cabined, 
and confined’’ within its narrow limits, we can in- 
voke a pleasing remembrance of the eternal ver- 
dure and luxuriant vegetation which adorned the 
interior of the island, and dwell with interest upon 
Norfolk Island scenes, and some of the actors 
therein ; but time and distance are indispensable to 
lend enchantment to such a retrospect. 

Contentment be your portion, ye miserable 
exiles, whose lot it is, under whatever circum- 
stances, to linger out a weary existence in that 
hotbed of iniquity! Verily, ye have need of all 
the consolations of philosophy, indifference, op- 
timism, or whatever else may be productive of or 
conducive to contentment. 

After what has been stated in the course of these 
notes, it would be superfluous to adduce any argu 
ments to show, that, for a military man, Norfolk 
Island as a quarter enjoys a bad preéminence, ever 
in the worst of all military stations in the British 
colonies—we mean the Australian command. At 
| Norfold Island there is no lack of the ordinary and 
more irksome duties, those of mere routine, unre- 
deemed by the prospect of more honorable and active 
employment; so that the soldier who loves his 
profession for its own sake, and its more elevating 
and ennobling tendencies, is reduced to the last 
stage of hopelessness. 

‘or those whose ambition is peace and comfort, 
and whose notions of the latter consist in establish- 
ing a pickle tub, growing their own cabbages, and 
curing their own bacon, a Norfolk Island existence 
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amongst the prisoners by the substitution of an 





presents more than ordinary attractions, and econ- 
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omy may certainly be more easily cultivated where 
temptation is not only removed, but where every 
difficulty is arrayed against obtaining anything be- 
yond mere island produce ; but the same thing 
might be accomplished elsewhere, with a little 
more exercise of forbearance or resolution, and such 
a life of enforced privations and self-denial is nut 
the less a miserable one. 

There is a code of island regulations drawn up 
by the late comptroller-general of convicts, and ap- 
proved by the lieutenant-governor, dated in 1845, 
to which all persons resident are required or expect- 
ed to conform; but such are the special privations 
involved that a strict adherence to them would de- 
mand something more of that rigid virtue, self- 
denial, than falls to the ordinary lot of frail human- 
ity. ‘The consequence was, that these regulations 
were evaded or transgressed more or less by every 
one, every day, right and left, by high and low. 
The case was that of each party being in want of 
that which the other could supply, whilst, by the 
local code of morals, criminality consisted not in 
transgressing, but in detection. 

By regulation, all trafficking with the bond is 
strictly interdicted ; a legislative enactment provides 
a penalty for free persons so offending. The labor 
of convicts is to be wholly and exclusively devoted 
to the government, and the indulgence of workin 
on their own account after the hours of public labor 
is forbidden. 

Free residents are permitted to hire, from the 
government, mechanics to work for them for short 
periods, on duly approved requisitions, but the 
conditions are frequently so embarrassing as to ren- 
der the boon a very questionable one. Thus, the 
owner of a horse wishing to have him shod, is re- 
quired to send iron for the shoes and nails, and 
may esteem himself fortunate if he be not asked to 

roduce butteris, paring knife, and files, or may- 
c the whole paraphernalia of a smith’s shop, 
forge and bellows inclusive. If a carpenter be 
hired, you are told to find your own tools; with a 
shoemaker it is the same, and so on through every 
handicraft. ‘Thus, with each individual resident 
it is not merely a question of ordering a supply of 
groceries, clothing, &c., from the nearest market, 
some 1200 miles of ocean intervening, but he must, 
if he would comply with regulations, provide him- 
self with a set of tools fur each description of 
mechanic, and lay in a supply of iron, lead, tin, 
glue, rosin, &c., in short, a sample of everything 
to be found in a general store. Such a state of 
things is found to lg insufferable ; the more so with 
the knowledge that a glass of grog, or a fig of to- 
bacco, will provide fur the possessor anything he 
may want. 

We have seen somewhat, and read still more, of 
the wonderful triumphs of genius and art, as applied 
to the transformation of substances, bat our recent 
experiences throw such feats completely into the 
shade. 

That article of luxury, the Nicotian weed, is in 
Norfolk Island transformed, by a rapid transition, 
into furniture or raiment. We have known half a 

und of tobacco assume the form of a straw hat. 

wo ounces of tea will resolve itself into a dish of 
fish for breakfast; and we have seen a pound of 
sugar change by a very rapid process into a highly 
finished walking-stick. Ardent spirits are like- 
wise applied to many oy oes unknown, or little 
practised, elsewhere. It has been proved, by fre- 


quent experiments at Norfolk Island, that a wine- 


glass full of rum, judiciously administered, has | whose experience has not been acquired 
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had the miraculous effect of producing kidneys for 
breakfast and marrow-bones for supper. A similar 
application has been known to sharpen the barber’s 
scissors, strengthen the blacksmith’s arm, furnish a 
dessert of grapes, melon, or pine-apple, and to 
freshen the m.mory and stimulate the energies of 
all sorts of handicraftsmen. 

Take now into consideration a condition of im- 
prisonment amongst a degraded class, (for the 
position of an officer is little better, seeing the 
impossibility of leaving the island, except at rare 
intervals, whatever the emergency ;) add to this, 
the demoralizing effect of living in such a den of 
infamy, the being shut out from all contact with 
the world, or any knowledge of what is going on 
in it, the stagnation of the intellectual faculties, 
the want of excitement, or stimulant to exertion, 
of books, papers, conversation, or improving socie- 
ty ; bearing these in mind, with the roguery, lying, 
over-reaching, and meanness, which are all-per- 
vading as the atmosphere, we think that a sum 
total of social and moral evils is presented, which 
may defy comparison. 

Nor should we omit to advert to a system of 
espionage, which embraced within its operation 
everything and everybody; so that nothing could 
be said or done, either at home or abroad, without 


g|its being known to those (and there are always 


some such) who condescend to take an unsolicited 
interest in the private affairs of other people. This 
eternal and ubiquitous prying, which might be a 
propriate with reference to convicts, was simply 
disgusting when extended to other classes. 

The whole course of existence here, setting aside 
its inconveniences, is such as cannot but be fraught 
with evil to those who are subjected to it, encour- 
aging, as it does, every act, thought, and feeling, 
tending to moral disorganization and the loss of self- 
respect. Few characters can undergo such an 
ordeal as this, without incurring some taint or 
blemish. The noblest and best dispositions in 
time, and by habit, by seeing and hearing the prac- 
tice of wrong not only indulged in, but sought to 
be justified by specious sophistry, insensibly be- 
come callous to the better feelings of nature. 

The mere fact of being surrounded by a degraded 
community is a misfortune and an evil; nor is it 
alone to the convicts actually under restraint to 
whom we allude. ‘There are, as we have already 
said, some of the subordinates set over them, of a 
similar stamp. We make no reference to that re- 
spectable class of free men, who fill many of the 
second class appointments. Several of these are 
retired non-commissioned officers of the army, who, 
by the way, have most of them had reason deeply 
to repe.t of the credulity or infatuation which in- 
duced them to close with the tempting but falla- 
cious promises, held out to them at the colonial 
office. 

There are, however, thus employed, many of the 
partially emancipated class. It ay be that certain 
qualifications are required for the efficient perfurm- 
ance of certain duties. We should scarcely go to 
seek a domestic chaplain amongst the performers 
on a treadmill, nor select an unsophisticated village 
pedagogue as a Newgate turnkey. In like man- 
ver, it is not amongst the gentle aud simple-minded, 
the conscientious and tender-hearted, that we should 
select overseers, for the double-dyed ruffians of an 
ultra-penal settlement. No. The worthies most 
in request would be artists who, in slang phrase- 
ology, are “‘ up to trap,” *‘ down upon a tag 
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or hearsay, but by practical acquaintance with, and 
mayhap, participation in, iniquities from the conse- 
quences of which, their superior address has extri- 
cated them. The detected offender has no enemy 
so inveterate as his secret accomplice. The adroit 
and successful villain has no bowels of mercies, no 
compassion, fur the less fortunate bungler. Men 
of this stamp may be necessary evils, and those 
who employ them, and take them to a certain 
extent into their confidence, may flatter themselves 
that they do so with impunity, and without dam- 
aging themselves; but who can touch pitch, and 
not be defiled’ Who can be initiated in the mys- 
teries of vice, without that very knowledge exer- 
cising a demoralizing influence on him? Like the 
insidious poison of atheistical writings, or the 
blasphemous sophistries of infidelity, the knowledge 
so acquired steals through the bulwarks of honor 
and good principle, and gives the first and fatal 
shock to the foundations on which happiness and 
peace of mind are built up. 





From the Spectator. 
LOUIS PHILIPPE, 


Lovis Purippre has left this mortal scene, in 
which he played so busy a part, and all the wor!d is 
analyzing his works. Few men have earned more 
respect, few more distrust ; and he differed from 
many whose estimate has altered during their lives ; 
for while such estimate usually alters but once, with 
him it altered many times, and the incompatible 
estimates were even simultaneous. 

There is one faculty which a comparatively small 
number of men share with brutes. You may see 
a dog, lying in the way of a carriage whose crush 
would kill it, rise up just in time, allow exactly the 
needful room, and repose again with unbroken com- 
posure. In most cases, a human being, impressed 
wiih all that was implied in that perilous approach, 
would feel flurried—would rush aside, perhaps, 
into other danger; or possibly would be panic- 
stricken and unable to move. ‘The faculty enjoyed 
by the dog is allied to a limitation of capacity ; its 
intellect is not excited to redundant activity ; it 
sees the four inches needed, and allowsthem. The 
human intellect sees more, and the perception 
creates distracting motives. You may conquer 
this tendency to redundant intellectual excitement ; 
the chamois-hunter is not made dizzy by apprehen- 
sion of the fall which may kill him; the sailor 
learns by repeated use to discriminate between the 
needful act and the suggestion of alarm ; but, in 
both, this negation is the effect of practice. There 
are some human natures, however, that have the 
negative faculty by constitution. ‘They are often 
of a peculiar type externally ; heavy, active men ; 
pursy in waist and alert of step ; genial in manners, 

ut not deeply sensitive. You may see a type of 
the class in an eminent lecturer, who would teach 
the British and foreign world how to club their 
social intercourse ; would cater for a voyage round 
the globe ; would plan towns of a superior order, 
on a principle of communism comme i faut; and 
travel continents, seeing sermons in stones and books 
in tne running brooks—books, that is, to be made 
up and sold. You may see a not far different type 
in a monarch of railway shareholders. ‘The race is 
common onchange. A man of this class, endowed 
with considerable vital energy, but not with an 
excitable imagination, is able to keep up a constant 
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needful at the moment, each in its turn, undistracted 
by collateral or ulterior contingencies. He catches 
the windfall ere it reaches the earth, adroitly steps 
aside to avoid the falling house, yields to the neces- 
sity, and coolly snatches the occasion, with ever- 
sufficient, never-redundant activity. 

Such a man was Louis Philippe. What was 
tangibly suggested by the object before him he saw 
ata glance. He sees a man drowning—the hands 
are conveniently extended, and the Due de Chartres 
picks the wretch out. The King of the French is 
shot at—the echoes of the explosion have not died 
before he compasses the whole transaction ; the bul- 
let has been impelled, has missed, he is unhurt, and 
that chance against him is gone ; every other mind 
is flurried, excited to contemplate the capacity of 
bullets, powder-impelled, to fly in all directions, 
and pallid death appears in its manifold image on 
every side; but the matter-of-fact mind only per- 
ceives that the bullet has gone, and in the particular 
direction not crossed by the respectable person ; 
there is room enough in the world for body and bul- 
let, and the mortal radius has been ascertained 
without harm, all the rest being perfectly safe and 
comfortable. 

A mind of this order would be content to take 
the world as it is, and not to look beyond—except 
perhaps just under the outermost surface, to see 
how each article was available. To such a mind 
a sort of economical and respectable application of 
the ‘* carpe diem’’ rule would be the true wisdom 
of life ; to look beyond, would be only to see into 
the unreal parts of things, their ‘* hollowness,” 
their ‘‘humbug.’”’ Louis Philippe enjoyed the 
drama of life while it amused him; but he could 
see behind the seenes—the crown was but tinsel, the 
king a common man after all, the classic scenery of 
the stage pasteboard and canvass. The poetry is 
not ** true,’’ the pageant only surface. Such phi- 
losophy stops at this point ; the tinsel of the crown 
is good only for what it seems; the most stirring 
scene is but pasteboard and pageant ; the cunning 
man is an actor, the world his audience ; events of 
life are but cues, and the practised performer can 
go through his business without precipitation. So 
the Duc de Chartres stepped about between the 
perilous events of the revolutionary time ; if it were 
to be a schoolmaster, what more easy than to teach 
mathematics ; if to leave Italy for England, why not 
step on board ship; if to try for a Spanish footing, 
what harm in making the offer, or why take the 
refusal in dudgeon? So when Lafayette, in a fit 
of complex enthusiasm, offers a ‘‘ monarchy sur- 
rounded by republican institutions,’ why not accept 
the good things that are going forward, call them 
what you will? If a charter is the thing on the 
tapis, sign it; if laws of September are wanted, 
get them passed. It is only to plan, and do; to 
keep your head cool and your hand steady. 

A Spanish princess offers for his son Montpen- 
sier; and why refuse her? Queen Victoria, in- 
deed, has other views, and offers a most affectionate 
reciprocity of counsels, most paternally and affec- 
tionately accepted; the reciprocity is given to 
Queen Victoria, ‘*my dear daughter,” in fatherly 
embraces and epistolary effusion ; grave, confiden- 
tial words to ** ce cher Aberdeen ;’’ and the prin- 
cess aforesaid to Montpensier. Suum cuique. 
Louis Philippe is accused of duplicity ; which quite 
hurts his feelings; has he not always felt, does he 

not still feel, the utmost kindness for his sister of 
Englend? Undoubtedly. But why mortify his 





round of activity just applied to the one thing 


family affections—that sort of man-motherly instinct 
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which made him strive to settle all his children 
comfortably ? 

A National Guard is a favorite Parisian institu- 
tion, and Louis Philippe commands the National 
Guard. ‘* What do you think of that!’’ he asked 
one day of at English gentleman ; pointing from a 
window of the Tuileries to a sentinel of the Guard 
outside. ‘1 think,’’ answered the islander, not 
unused to looking beyond the immediate occasion, 
** that it is a very good thing to have on your own 
side ; but what if it turned against you?’ ‘ Ah 
ha !"’ exclaimed the king ; the idea had not occurred 
to him, and did not trouble him. But when the 
National Guard does turn against him, he takes the 
arm of Queen Amélie and walks out of the Tuil- 
eries by a back-way. Had he been somewhat 
younger, he might have gone out the front-way, 
and shown the Parisians plans for meeting their 
views, advantageously and creditably to himself. 
But M. Emile de Girardin proposes an abdication in 
favor of the Count de Paris; a very good idea—and 
the Napoleon of peace signs the ingenious expedient 
to evade bloodshed. Itdoes not answer ; and “** Mr. 
William Smith”’ lands in England ; retiring from 
monarchical bankruptey in a decorous and judicious 
concealment, he settles under reigning patronage 
at Claremont. When he finds that his race is run, 
he sends for his autobiography, employs the avail- 
able minutes in winding up that important work, 
distributes his adieus, completes the devoirs of the 
closing scene with the respectable éclat so pecu- 
liarly his own, and finally turns to the * next thing”’ 
—this time, the tomb. 

In reviewing a career so singularly combining 
the felicitous with the unworthy, it would be diffi- 
cult to be quite serious. With the respectable 
motives, the good-nature, the genuine kind feeling, 
there is so much management, maneuvring, and 
cajolery, that the spectacle is not more instructive 
than amusing ; it is as good as reading Gil Blas ; it 
is seeing a railway stag on the throne; and it is 
wonderful how he gets on. It is true, that Louis 
Philippe could not altogether appreciate his posi- 
tion; a churchwarden of Europe, when parish 
affairs grew into adverse revolutions, he was at sea. 
It was not in him to comprehend his own people ; 
he could see through their corruption, and use it; 
he could laugh at their little theatrical foibles, and 
use them; he could see the drift of his ministers’ 
politic strokes of state, and use them; but he did 
not share the strongest feelings of the French race 
—he did not share their passions, nor their intel- 
Jectual aspirations, nor their Alexandrine ambitions. 
He did not share them '—indeed, he had no response 
for them. Therefore was it that France was going 
on her way, and he knew it not. That tower- 
crowned Cybele was of stature to overtop the scope 
of his vision—he knew her not, nor her path, nor 
the passions that moved her, mighty and vehement. 
As the insect wriggling in its tiny path among the 
a agg of pebbles and the ravines of gutters, he 

ept on his busy way unconscious of the coming 
Titan stride, that crushed him and passed on to- 
wards the wide and dark future ; Tlobelins him, 
crushed and hurt, to creep aside and die in peace. 


From the Examiner. 
Tue worst of all systems of government is per- 
haps that of elective monarchy. An hereditary 
monarch, with a law he is bound to respect, and a 
constitution enabling him to make use of the wis- 
dom and experience, as well as to consult the will 
of his people, has been found to answer admirably. 





LOUIS PHILIPPE. . 


The elected chief of a republic is a kind of execu- 
tive which has not been so fully tried, but which 
_ has been tried with great and signal success. 
ut an elective monarchy brought Poland to the 
grave; and in France, where for half a century 
kings have been virtually elective, and where the 
present chief of the republic is by position and pre- 
tensions, as well as by feeling, monarchic, it has 
produced results the reverse of satisfactory. 

Had Louis Philippe ascended the throne as 
rightful heir of an ancient monarchy, he would in 
all probability have been a great and not unpopu- 
lar sovereign. He would not then have been im- 
mersed in the petty anxieties of a family, nor be- 
trayed by those household cares of over-anxiety and 
over-greediness for hischildren, which led him into 
such baseness, and procured for him so much con- 
tempt. Armed with hereditary right, he would 
have seen the wisdom of making popular conces- 
sions; and surrounded by men of eminence and 
assured position, who would have compelled re- 
spect, his character would not have been marked by 
that mistrust and depreciation of all the politicians 
that served him, which made foes of every one of 
them in turn, and which at length directed and 
armed against him a kind of conspiracy of the 
whole political world of France. 

No man could be more totally unfitted than 
Louis Philippe, however, to fulfil the promises and 
satisfy the expectations by which he was elevated 
to the throne. He was raised there in the first in- 
stance by a knot of liberal politicians, who doubly 
risked their lives, hopes, and fortunes in his be- 
half, first by suvneliclieen the dethronement of the 
legitimate dynasty, and then by deceiving the peo- 
ple into the belief that they were installing a truly 
popular and liberal monarch. Whatever legerde- 
main may have been practised in the declarations 
and stipulations at the Hotel de Ville, it is undeni- 
able that the people of Paris had then the power 
and the right to confirm or reject his nomination ; 
and that they accepted Louis Philippe on the un- 
derstanding, nay, on the pledged and specific word, 
that his monarchy was to be based on popular laws, 
and surrounded by republican institutions. 

So soon, however, did Louis Philippe show mis- 
trust of the men who made him king, and so im- 
mediately did he embark ina secret and general 
reactionary policy, that it is impossible not to con- 
sider his conduct throughout the revolution of 1830 
as a piece of the most consummate hypocrisy. 
Whilst assenting on the one hand to all the popu- 
lar declarations of Lafayette and Lafitte, he was 
sending the Duke de Mortemart to St. Petersburg 
to assure the emperor that nothing would be 
changed, and that he would merely keep the seat 
warm for his more legitimate cousins. What he 
said to England, or what induced a tory govern- 
ment so speedily to recognize him, remains a secret 
for the time. But we certainly are not mistaken 
in declaring, that such a multitudinous, nefarious, 
and mean assortment of lies and mischiefs never 
issued from a Pandora's box, as the assurances to 
all people, all politicians, and all countries, by 
which the king of the French marked and secured 
his accession. 

The first quality which the French had after- 
wards to recognize in the self-chosen king was in- 

itade. A fortnight had not elapsed before 
fitte found himself a prime minister only in 
name. He resigned; and the unhappy kingmaker, 


left to beggary and ruin, served merely to point 








the moral of a vaudeville. 


Nothing makes more 





DIPLOMATIC PHENOMENA. 


impression on a people than the treatment by mon- 
archs of their friends. His conduct in this respect 
was the foundation of George the Fourth’s un- 

pularity ; and the French formed their —s 
of Louis Philippe while contemplating the fall of 
Lafitte. The character thus shadowed forth was 
afterwards filled up by the recriminations of every 
minister who served the sovereign, from Lafitte’s 
successor to the predecessor of Lamartine. Casi- 
mir Perier, Thiers, Guizot, Molé, Passy, one and 
all, strengthened the general opinion of the Ulysses 
of the Tuileries, unreservedly in society, and more 
or less openly through the medium of the tribune 
and the press. Nor, in the midst of this general 
outery, was there a single voice, a voice even of such 
a dull dependent as Montalivet, to stand up for the 
character of the king. 

It is amusing to hear the knot of politicians who 
spent years in thus libelling and degrading (we 
say not with injustice) the reputation of Louis 
Philippe, now expressing wonder at the burst of 
popular execration which dethroned him. It was 
they, themselves, who sowed the seeds of popular 
disaffection. Their language it was that had 
hopelessly discredited the old man. The revolu- 
tion of 1848 is by some of these moderate historians 
now attributed to the audacity of communist sec- 
tions, or to the pistol shot of Lagrange ; whereas 
the fact is, that the uncompromising hatred to Louis 
Philippe which drew the mob into his palace, was 
but the effect and consequence of the obloquy cast 
upon him by the upper class of writing and talking 
politicians. It was not the men of the National or 
of the Reforme who overthrew the dynasty, but the 
writers, courtiers, and ministers, who thronged its 
salons, and sat in its private cabinets. 

it was the great mistake of Louis Philippe, as it 
was of Napoleon, that he forgot the people and left 
them out of account. ‘They were so easily gulled 
in 1830, and crushed with such facility afterwards, 
that Louis Philippe believed the ghost of popular 
insurrection to be forever laid, nor did he seem 
even to contemplate the possibility of its resurrec- 
tion till it suddenly appeared upon his threshold. 
His sole care and anxiety, all his precaution and 
all his regards, were directed to the politician 
class, both in his own capital and in the capitals of 
other countries. These he cajoled, these he neu- 
tralized, these he intrigued against. On them he 
exerted all his address, utterly forgetting the far 
more necessary art of cajoling and winning public 
opinion. This latter might not have been so diffi- 
cult for him as the other was! Indeed, his lament- 
ed son, the Duke of Orleans, had made himself 
popular; and, however inferior in capacity to his 
father, the young prince had shown an intuitive 
sense of what was necessary for his position and 
his prospects. But with him perished the hope 
of the dynasty ; which it was clear to every one, 
save to those most concerned, that Louis Philippe 
would at last thoroughly depopularize, and so up- 
root. It could not have survived his life, if it had 
happened to last so long. 

his belief had become irresistible. It was in 
the very atmosphere. It was a belief so general 
and so strong, that even the épicier class had ceased 
to put faith in the citizen king, and at last were 
brought to look on with contentment at the inva- 
sion of his palace, and at the scattering of all the 
royal insignia, emblems of their own disappoint- 
ment and betrayal, by the lowest dregs of the mob. 
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_ French history of these later days thus happily 
goes far to discredit and destroy a belief, we fear 
but too general in France, that address is every- 
thing towards political success, and honesty or 
generosity of purpose nothing. Within the last 
half century, France has exhibited the examples 
of two princes, both of first-rate talent, both of first- 
rate selfishness, and of utter contempt for principles 
and for men. Yet to what did the great genius of 
the one, the great experience and sagacity of the 
other, lead—but to the same end—the sudden fall 
and utter destruction of their reign, their dynasty, 
their policy, their schemes. The Orleans and 
Bonapartean families were swept away like a pack 
of cards, because both, to secure their selfish ends, 
were in the habit of sacrificing everything—their 
friends, their country, their principles. It was the 
most natural and the most salutary form of revenge 
that men and things should conspire to work their 
well-deserved and retributive ruin. 





From the Spectator. 
DIPLOMATIC PH:ENOMENA. 


Baron Brunnow off to St. Petersburg, the 
Chevalier Bunsen back to London! ‘* What do 
these exhalations portend!’ Active protocolling 
of late, and manifestly abortive ; much diplomatic 
ferment, and exorbitant aberrations of diplomatists. 
In the absence of any public knowledge about such 
|matters, the English public watches movements, 
jand tries to guess at its own fate as astrologers 
consult the dance of the stars. 

For the English public really has some interest 
/in the affair. Unlike the stars, these movements 
must be paid for. When we see vivacious sallies, 
we know that there will be more to pay to that 
unpopular functionary with inkstand at his button- 
hole who represents her majesty at your street-door, 
| We not only pay the diplomatists themselves, but, 
so to speak, we pay the debts of their indiscretions. 
| Beyond Mr. Wyse’s salary—be it not grudged— 
| we pay the piper to whom he danced in the Pireus. 
Is Lord Palmerston tiffed by some lapse in Baron 
| Brunnow’'s usual courtesy—we must disburse dam- 
|ages for the heated word. Is the pliancy of the 
_Chevalier Bunsen, in his interpretation of interna- 
tional law as respects a disputed territory, overesti- 
mated—we have to pay for the false calculation. 
When your servant breaks your glass, you can stop 
it out of the wages ; or if you do not, you reimburse 
yourself by taking out the amount in a sense of 
generous forbearance and dignified superiority. 
But however Lord Palmerston and his subordinates 
may break the peace, we never stop it out of their 
wages. We pay, without appeal, and we never 
know for what it is all done. 

No wonder, then, we watch with startled interest 
the comings and goings of envoys. In the absence 
of knowledge, in midnight ignorance as to our fate 
pecuniary, this is the only clue we have to conjec- 
ture. So, we study the fashionable arrivals for an 
augury, as ancient Romans used to pore into the 
entrails of birds, and almost as vainly. Occasion- 
ally a soothsayer ‘‘ connected with the press’’ may 
hazard a vaticination ; but we know that the man 
must be an impostor. Nothing is certain, nothing 
believed, except the payment. 
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From the Gentleman’s Magazine. 
A RECORD OF RAMBOUILLET.* 


*“RaMBOUILLET EST MORT; Vive RAmMBOUIL- 
uet!’’ Such might fairly be the ery over the 
present condition of this remarkable locality. The 
old chateau where feudal lords lived like little 
kings, the gardens wherein euphuism reigned su- 
preme, the palace in whose chambers monarchs 
have feasted, or at whose gates they have, when 
fugitives, asked for water and a crust, has fallen 
into the possession of private speculators, and be- 
come popular and vulgar. Rambouillet has de- 
scended to something between Hampton Court and 
Rosherville. Where the canons of the Sainte 
Chapelle were privileged to kiss the cheek of the 
Duchess of Burgundy, there the denizens of St. 
Antoine may now intrude, if they care to pay for 
it. Where the D’Amaurys held their feudal state, 
where Francis followed the chase, and Florian 
sung, and Penthievre earned immortality by the 
practice of heavenly virtues; where Louis en- 
throned Du Barry, and Napoleon presided over 
councils holding the destiny of thrones in the 
balance of his will, there the sorriest mechanic now 
has right of entrance. The gayest /orettes of the 
capital smoke their cigarettes where Julie d’An- 
gennes fenced with love ; and the bower of queens 
and the refuge of an empress now rings with echoes 
born of light-heartedness and lighter wine. This 
is surely the time to say ‘* RampBoulLLeT EST 
MORT; Vive RampBoviLuet !”’ 

To a Norman chief and the Norman tongue, 
Rabouillet, as it used to be written, or the rabbit- 
warren, owes the name assumed by the palace, 
about thirteen leagues from Paris, and by the vil- 
lage which clustered around it. The former is 
now a quaint and confused pile, the chief tower of 


which alone is older than the days of Hugues 


Capet. Some authors describe the range of build- 
ings as taking the form of a horse-shoe, but the 
hoof would be indescribable to which a shoe so 
shaped could be fittingly applied. The changes 
and additions have been as much without end as 
without taste ; and in its present architectural en- 
tirety it wears as motley an aspect as would Ceeur 
de Lion in Pall Mall with a modern paletot over 
his ‘‘ complete steel !"’ 

The early masters of Rambouillet were if a 
powerful yet an uninteresting race. It is sufficient 
to record of the D’Amaurys that they held it, to 
the satisfaction of few people but themselves, from 
about 1003 to 1317. Further record these mailed 
proprietors require not. We will let them sleep 
on undisturbedly, their arms duly crossed on their 
breast, in the peace of a well-merited oblivion. 
Requiescant ! 

One relic of the baronial days, however, sur- 
vived to the period of the first French revolution. 
In the domain of Rambouillet was the fief of Mon- 
torgueil, which was held by the prior of St. 
Thomas d’Epernon on the following service. The 
good prior was bound to present himself yearly at 
the gate of Rambouillet, bare-headed, with a gar- 
land on his brow, and mounted on a piebald horse, 
touching whom it was bad service if the animal had 
not four white feet. The prior, fully armed like a 
knight, save that his gloves were of a delicate 
texture, and white in color, carried a flask of wine 
at his saddle-bow, and in one hand a cake, to the 


*Le Chateau de Rambouillet, par Leon Gozlan. 
Paris. 1 vol. 8vo. 
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making of which had gone a bushel of flour; an 
equal measure of wheat was also the fee of the 
lord. The officers of the latter examined narrowly 
into the completeness of the service, and if they 
pronounced it imperfect, the prior of D’Epernon 
was muleted of the revenues of his fief for the year 
ensuing. In later days, the ceremony lost much 
of its meaning; but down to its extinction, the 
wine, the cake, and the garland were never want- 
ing; and the maidens of Rambouillet were said to 
be more exacting than the barons themselves, from 
whom many of them were descended. ‘he fes- 
tival was ever a joyous one, as became a feudal 
lord whose kitchen fire-place was of such dimen- 
sions that a horseman might ride into it, and skim 
the pot as he stood in his stirrups! 

It is a singular thing that scarcely a monarch 
has had anything to do with Rambouillet but mis- 
chance has befallen him. Francis the First was 
hunting in its woods when he received intelligence 
of the death of Henry the Eighth, and with it a 
shock which the decay sprung from unclean excess 
could not resist. He entered the chateau as the 
guest of D’Angennes, in whose family the proprie- 
tary rested. ‘lhe chamber is still shown wherein 
he died, roaring in agony, and leaving proof of its 
power over him in the pillow, which, in mingled 
rage and pain, he tore into strips with his teeth. 

A king in not much better circumstances slept 
in the castle for a night in the year 1588. It was 
a night in May, and Jean d’Angennes was cele- 
brating the marriage of his daughter, when the 
ceremony had well nigh been broken by a boister- 
ous knocking at the gates. ‘The wary Jean looked 
first at the clamorous visitants through the wicket, 
whence he discerned Henri the Third, flurried yet 


| laughing, seated in an old carriage, around which 


mustered dusty horsemen, grave cavaliers, and 
courtiers scantily attired, some with their points 
untrussed, and many a knight without his boots ; 
an illustrious company, in fact, but not ten nobles 
in their united purses. Jean threw open the por- 
tals to a king and his troop flying from De Guise. 
The latter had got possession of Paris, and Henri 
and his friends escaped in order to establish the 
royal authority at Chartres. ‘* Ungrateful Paris,”’ 
said the monarch, as he rode through the gates, 
‘for 1 loved you better than I did my wife ;” 
which was true ! 

The quarrel was a curious one, and its settle- 
ment was made up of mirth and murder. De 
Guise seized the capital on pretence that the king, 
by his favor to the aseiae. encouraged the lat- 
ter to massacre the Papists. He refused to give it 
up but upon condition that Henri should consent to 
exterminate the Protestants. Henri laughingly 
agreed, and invited De Guise to repair to Blois to 
arrange the necessary preliminaries. De Guise 
did what no other man in France would have done, 
he accepted the invitation, and was butchered soun 
after he entered Blois. Henri galloped gayly past 
Rambouillet on his return to Paris to profit by his 
own wickedness and the folly of his ** trusty and 
right well-be!oved cousin.”’ 

Not long before this murder was committed, in 





1588, the Hotel Pisant, in Paris, was made jubilant 
‘by the birth of that celebrated Catherine de 
_Vivonnes, who was at once both learned and love- 
ly; and who lived to found that school of lingual 
' purists whose doings are so bowie earicatured 
in the Precieuses Ridicules of Moliére. Catherine 
| espoused Charles d’Angennes, the Lord of Ram- 
,bouillet, who was made a marquis for her sake. 
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His young wife looked upon marriage rather as a 
closing act of life than otherwise. But then hers 
had been a busy youth. In her second lustre she 
knew as many languages as a lustrum has years. 
Ere a fourth had expired, her refined spirit and her 
active intellect were disgusted and weary with the 
continual sameness and the golden emptiness of the 
court. She cared little to render homage to a most 
Christian king who disregarded the precepts of 
Christianity ; or to be sullied by homage from a 
king that could not be paid without insult to a 
virtuous woman. Young Catherine preferred in 
the summer eve to lie under the shadows of her 
father’s trees, which once reared a world of leafy 
splendor on the spot now occupied by the ex-Palais 
Royal; and there she read the works coined by 
great minds. During the long winter evenings she 
lay in stately ceremony upon her bed, an unseemly 
custom of the period, and there, surrounded by 
philosophers and wits, enjoyed and encouraged the 
‘** cudgelling of brains.’ At her suggestion the 
old hotel was destroyed, and after her designs a 
new one built; and when, in place of the old dark 
panelling obscurely seen by ‘* casements that kept 
out the light,”’ she covered the walls of her recep- 
tion-rooms with sky-blue velvet, and welcomed the 
sun to shine upon them, universal France ad- 
miringly pronounced her tad, incontinently caught 
the infection, and broke out into an incurable dis- 
ease of fancy and good taste. 

The fruit of the union above spoken of was 
abundant, but the very jewel in that crown of 
children, the goodliest arrow in the family quiver, 
was the renowned Julie d’Angennes, whose fame 
has perhaps eclipsed that of her mother. Her 
childhood was passed at the feet of the most em- 
inent men in France. Around her cradle Balzac 
enunciated his polished periods, and Marot his 
tuneful rhymes, Voiiure his conceits, and Vaugelas 
his learning. She lay in the arms of Armand 
Duplessis, then almost as innocent as the angel 
who unconsciously smiled on that future ruthless 
Cardinal de Richelieu; and her young ear heard 
the elevated measure of Corneille’s ‘‘ Melite.”’ 
To enumerate the circle which were wont to as- 
semble within the Hotel Rambouillet, in Paris, or 
to loiter in the gardens and halls of the country 
chateau of whose history we are the unworthy 
chroniclers, would require more space than we can 
justly accord. ‘The circle comprised parties who 
hitherto were respectively exclusive; nobles met 
citizen wits, to the great benefit of the former ; 


and Raimbouillet afforded an asylum to the perse-_ 


cuted of all parties. ‘They who resisted Henri 1V. 
found safety within the hospitable threshold, and 
many who survived the bloody oppression of 
Richelieu sought therein for refuge, solace, and 
balm for their lacerated souls. 

Above all, Madame de Rambouillet effected the 
social congregation of the sexes. Women were 
brought to encounter male wits, sometimes to con- 
quer, always to improve them. ‘The title to enter 
was, worth joined with ability ; the etiquette was 
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gravely addressing each other as such. Madame 
de Rambouillet presided over all as Diana, and the 
company did her abundant homage. This it is true 
was for the nonce; but there was a permanent 
travesty notwithstanding. It was the weak point 
of this assembly that not only was every member 
of it called by a feigned, generally a Greek, name, 
but the same rule was applied to most men and 
things beyond it; nay, the very oaths, for there 
were little expletives occasionally fired off in ec- 
static moments, were all by the heathen gods. 
Thus, as a sample, France was Greece, Paris was 
Athens, and the Place Royale was only known at 
Rambouillet as the Place Dorique. The name of 
/Madame de Rambouillet was Arthenice, that of 
| Mademoiselle de Seudery was Agannippe, and 
|Thessalonice was the purified cognomen of the 
Duchess de la Tremouille. But out of such child- 
‘ishness resulted great good, notwithstanding Mo- 
| liére Jaughed, and the Academie derided Corneille 
_and all others of the innovating coterie. The times 
| Were Coarse ; things, whatever they might be, were 
bluntly called by their names; ears polite experi- 
enced offence, and at Rambouillet periphrasis was 
called upon to express what the language other- 
_wise conveyed offeasively by the medium of a sin- 
igle word. The idea was good, although it was 
abused. Of its quality some conjecture may be 
‘formed by one or two brief examples ; and we may 
| add, by the way, that the French Academy ended 
_ by adopting many of the terms which it at first re- 
| fused to acknowledge ; popularity has been given 
_to much of the remainder ; and thus a great portion 
_ of the vocabulary of Rambouillet has become idio- 
‘matic French. ‘ Modeste,”’ “ friponne,’’? and 
|‘ secrete,’ were names given to the under gar- 
‘ments of ladies, which we now should not be afraid 
to specify. ‘The sun was the “ amiable illumina- 
tor ;’’ to ‘fulfil the desire which the chair had to 
embrace you,” was simply to ‘‘ sit down ;”” horses 
were ‘* plushed coursers ;’’ a carriage was ‘‘ four 
cornices ;’’ and chairmen were ‘* baptized mules ;”’ 
a bed was “‘ the old dreamer ;”” a hat ‘* the buckler 
against weather ;’’ to laugh was to “‘ lose your 
gravity ;’’ dinner was the ‘* meridional necessity ;”’ 
the ear was the ‘‘ organ’’ or “‘ gate of hearing ;"’ 
and the ‘‘throne of modesty’? was the polished 
phrase for a fair young cheek. ‘There is nothing 
very edifying in all this, it is true, but the fashion 
set people thinking, and good ensued. Old indel- 
icacies disappeared, and the general spoken jan- 
guage was refined. If any greater mental purity 
ensued from the change we can scarcely give the 
credit of it to the party at Rambouillet, for, with 
all their proclaimed refinement, their nicety was 
_of the kind described in the well-known maxim of 
the Dean of St. Patrick. 
| One of the most remarkable men in the circle at 
| Rambouillet was the Marquis de Salles; he was 
, second son of the Duc de Montausier, and subse- 
‘quently inherited the title. At the period ef bis 
father’s death his mother found herself with little 
dower but her title. She exerted herself, how- 
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pedantically strict, as may be imagined by the case | ever, courageously, instructed her children herselt, 
of Voiture, who, on one occasion, after conducting , brought them up in strict Huguenot principles, and 
Julie through a suite of apartments, kissed her | afterwards sent them to the Calvinistic College at 
hand on parting from her, and was very near being | Sedan, where the young students were famous for 
expelled forever from Rambouillet, as the reward the arguments which they maintained against all 
of his temerity. Voiture subsequently went to| comers—and they were many—who sought to con- 
Africa. On his return he was not admitted to the | vert them to Popery. At an early age he assumed 
illustrious circle but on condition that he narrated | the profession of arms, the only vocation for a 
his adventures ; and to these the delighted assem-| young and penniless noble, and he shed his blood 
bly listened, all attired as gods and goddesses, and | liberally for a king who had no thanks to offer to a 
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Protestant ; his wit, refinement, and gallant bear- 
ing, made him a welcome guest at Rambouillet, 
where his famous attachment to Julie, who was 
three years his senior, gave matter for conversation 
to the whole of France. Courageous himself, he 
loved courage in others; and his love for Julie 
d’ Angennes was fired by the rare bravery exhibited 
by her in tending a dying brother, the infectious 
nature of whose disease had made even his hired 
nurses desert him. In the season of mourning, the 
whole court, led by royalty, went and did homage 
to this pearl of sisters ; but no words of admiration 
fell so sweetly on her ear as those whispered to her 
by the young Montausier. One evidence of his 
gallantry is yet extant: it is in that renowned vol- 
ume called the ** Guirlande de Julie,’’ of which he 
was the projector, and in the accomplishment of 
which artists and poets Jent their willing aid. It is 
a superb vellum tome; the frontispiece is the gar- 
land or wreath from which the volume takes its 
name. Each subsequent page presents one single 
flower from this wreath, (there are eighteen of 
them,) with verses in honor of Julia, composed by 
a dozen and a half of very insipid poets. This 
volume was some years ago sold to Madame 
d’Uzes, a descendant of the family, when its cost 
amounted to nearly one thousand franes per page. 

As everything was singular at Rambouillet, so, 
of course, was the wooing of Julie and Montausier. 
It was ‘‘ very long a-doing,’’ and we doubt if in 
the years of restrained ardor, of fabulous constancy, 
of reserve, and sad yet pleasing anguish, the lover 
ever dared to kiss the hand of his mistress, or even 
to speak of marriage but by a diplomatic paraphrase. 
The goddesses of Rambouillet entertained an elo- 
quent horror of the gross indelicacy of such unions, 
for which Moliére has whipped them with a light 
but cutting scourge. The lover, moreover, was a 
Huguenot. What was he to do? He rushed to 
the field, was the hero of two brilliant campaigns, 
and then wooed her as Marechal de camp, and 
governor of Alsatia. The nymph was coy; the 
swain again buckled on his armor, and in the melée 
at Dettingen was captured by the foe. After a ten 
months’ detention, he was ransomed by his mother 
for ten thousand crowns. He reéntered Rambouillet, 
lieutenant-general of the armies of France, and 
asked for the recompense of his fourteen years of 
constancy and patience. Julie was shocked when 
she reflected on the brief time they had been ac- 
quainted. At length, the marquess made profession 
of Romanism, and thus purchased the double aid 
of the church and the throne. The king, the 
queen, Cardinal Mazarine, and a host of less in- 
fluential mediators, besought her to relent, and the 
shy beauty at length reluctantly surrendered. The 
marriage took place in 1645, and Julie then was 
within sight of forty years of age. The young 
wits, you may be sure, had much to say thereon ; 
the older beaur esprits looked admiringly, but a 
world of whispered wickedness went on among 
them nevertheless. 

Montausier, for he now was duke, became the 
reigning sovereign over the literary circle at Ram- 
bouillet, during the declining years of Julie’s 
mother, who died in 1665, after a long retirement, 
and almost forgotten by the sons of those whom 
she once delighted to honor. The most delicate 
and most diffiewlt public employment, held by the 
duke, was ihat of governor to the dauphin. This 
office he filled with singular ability. He selected 
Bossuet and Huet to instruct the young prince in 
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teaching was imparted by himself; and many a 
morning saw the governor and his pupil issue from 
the gilded gates of Versailles to take a course of 
popular study among the cottages and peasantry of 
the environs. His heart was shattered by the 
death of Julie, in 1671, at the age of sixty-four ; 
he survived her nineteen years ; they were passed 
in sorrow, but, also, in continually active useful- 
ness; and when, at length, in 1690, the grave of 
his beloved wife opened to receive him, Flechier 
pronounced a fitting funeral oration over both. 

The daughter, and only surviving child of this 
distinguished pair, gave with her hand the lordship 
of Rambouillet to the Due D’Uzes. The D’An- 
gennes had held it for three centuries. It was 
now, in 1706, destined to become royal, Louis 
XIV. having purchased it for the Count of Tou- 
louse, the legitimized son of himself and Madame 
de Montespan. The count was Grand Admiral of 
France, at the age of five years. In 1704, he had 
just completed his twenty-fifth year. M. Gozlan 
tells us that the count defeated the combined Eng- 
lish and Dutch squadrons before Malaga, dismast- 
ing the English, sinking the Dutch admiral, and 
slaying three thousand men, without the slightest 
injury to his own fleet! Credant Judeus Goz- 
lanque ; we know better. The fleets were those 
under Rooke and Shovel, and they had just immor- 
talized themselves by the capture of Gibraltar. 
The count fought bravely, doubtless, but not with 
the results mentioned by the author. The adver- 
saries were engaged for a whole day, when the 
van of the French gave way. For two entire suc- 
ceeding days the English vainly endeavored to 
bring the count again into close action; but the 
latter made ali sail and finally escaped us. Not a 
ship was taken or destroyed by either party, but 
the French, our superiors in force, were so roughly 
handled that they did not risk another engagement 
by sea during the remainder of the war. Besides, 
if the count had been so successful as his chronicler 
declares him to have been, why did Pontchartrain, 
the minister of marine, recall him, settle him down 
at Rambouillet, and leave him there for the re- 
mainder of his life to shoot rabbits and raise 
cabbages ? 

The son of Louis XIV. was, long before his death, 
created Duc de Penthievre, but he was not the re- 
nowned duke of that name. The better fame points to 
his son and successor, who was also Grand Admiral 
of France ere he knew salt water from fresh, and 
who studied naval tactics as Uncle Toby and the 
corporal fought their old battles, namely, with 
toy batteries, and, in the duke’s case, with little 
vessels and small sailors, all afloat on a miniature 
fish-pend, made to represent, for the nonce, the 
mighty and boundless deep. This grand admiral 
never ventured on the ocean, but he bore himself 
chivalrously on the bloody field of Dettingen, 
when the argument of a second butchery was again 
held there, and he won imperishable laurels by his 
valor at Fontenoy, where, from morn to eve victory 
sat upon our English helms, and yet abandoned us 
at last. For such scenes and their glories, how- 
ever, Penthievre cared Jittle, and he hastened, ere 
the French Te Deum was raised above the last 
named field, to his happy hearth at home. Ram- 
bouillet was then the abiding place of all the vir- 
tues. There the duke read aloud the inspired 
page, while his wife sat at his side making gar- 
ments for the poor, and Florian, his secretary and 
friend, meditated those graceful rhymes, og har- 
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masquerade, walking about like Watteau’s figures, 
in visors, brocades, high heels, and farthingales. 
When the duchess died in child-birth of her sixth 
child, her husband withdrew to La Trappe, where, 
for weeks, he prayed and slept upon the bare 
stones. He was tried sorely, and did not despise the 
heavenly chastening. Five times did the inevitable 
angel descend into the circle formed by his six 
children, and each time departed with one of his 
little ones. Among the early called, was his 
young son, just married to that Princess de Lam- 
balle whom the children of liberty hacked to pieces 
in the streets of Paris. The daughter who sur- 
vived him gave her hand to the Due de Chartres, 
and her son, after many vicissitudes, now keeps 
his diminished state, an exiled king, at princely 
Claremont. 

The only sport carried on by the duke and 
Florian, in the domain and vicinity of Rambouillet, 
was in quest of the worthy indigent; and great was 
the rejoicing when the day was good and the sport 
plentiful. Louis XV. coveted possession of the 
place for other purposes, but the duke would not 
surrender his father’s house ; all that the king 
could obtain was permission to build a hunting-seat 
in the forest dedicated to St. Hubert. Therein 
were wont to assemble, a company, at whose doings 
the good saint would have blushed could he have 
witnessed them. One night, a gay and glittering 
array of king and courtiers, chacun avec sa chacune, 
repaired to the pavilion of St. Hubert. When 
supper time arrived, they discovered that the pro- 
visions for the banquet had been left behind at 
Versailles. ‘* Let us go to Penthievre !’’ was the 
ery of the ladies and their lords, but the king 
looked grave at the proposition. Hunger, and the 
universal opposition, however, overcame him ; 
forth the famished revellers issued, and played a 
reveillée on the gates of Rambouillet, loud enough 
to have startled the seven sleepers. ‘* Penthievre 
is in bed,’’ said one. ** He is conning his breviary,”’ 
said another. ‘‘ Gentlemen, he is, perhaps, at 
prayers,” said the‘king, who, like an Athenian, 
could applaud the virtue which he failed to practice, 
“let us withdraw!’ “If I do,’ said the Du 
Barry, ‘‘1 shall die of hunger; knock again.” 
To the storm which again beset the gates, the Jat- 
ter yielded, and, as they swung open, they disclosed 
the duke, who, girt in a white apron, and with a 
ladle in his hand, received his visitors with the an- 
nouncement that he was engaged in helping to 
make soup for his poor! But the monarch and 
his followers declared that the poor could not be in 
such danger of starvation as they were, and they 
seized the welcome provision, devoured it with the 
appetite of those for whom it was intended, and 
paid their grave host in the false coin of pointless 
jokes. The host was worth a wilderness of such 
than as he who sat at the board uninvited. His 
greatness may be recognized in his reply to a poor 
woman, who humbly kissed his hand, and asked a 
favor as he was passing in a religious procession. 
“In order of religion, before God,” said he, ‘* { 
am your brother; in all other cases, forever your 
friend.” 

It was a sad day to him, when Louis XVI., in 
1785, compelled him to accept sixteen million of 
francs and part with Rambouillet. He retired to 
Eu, and took with him the dead whom, when 
living, he had most dearly loved. There were 
nine of that silent company, and, as the duke 
passed with them on his sad and solemn way, the 
clouds wept over them, and the people crowded the 
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long line of road, paying their homage in honest 
tears. 

A few short years, and then ensued that fatal 
** 10th of August,’? which gave Louis to the scaf- 
fold, and a republic to France, and which dragged 
from the dairy at Rambouillet the queen and 
princesses, whose pastime it was to milk the cows 
in fancy dresses. The duke refused to emigrate, 
having faith in the affection of the people. Among 
that people were men, who not only murdered his 
daughter-in-law, but who are said, in their can- 
nibal frenzy, to have torn out her heart and de- 
voured it. Penthievre bowed bis gray head in 
anguish. This, and similar excesses, slew him. 
He died of the revolution, as surely as though the 
guillotine had visited him. In his last hours, the 
people flocked beneath his windows, and, at their 
solicitation, the dying prince blessed and pardoned 
them, as he was held up to the sight of those who 
gazed on him from below. They showed their 
gratitude, by afterwards tearing his body from the 
grave, and with it those nine buried dear ones, 
father, mother, brother, wife, and five of the six 
whom that wife had borne to him, and then cast 
the whole into a deep ditch, over which filial piety 
has since raised an expiatory chapel. 

During the republic, Rambouillet eseaped notice, 
and the merino sheep, which Louis XVI. introduced 
there, with much difficulty, lived tranquilly, and 
bequeathed, in their multiplied successors, no in- 
considerable benefit to France. ‘The peace of the 
locality was once more disturbed, when, on the 
27th March, 1814, the Empress Maria Louisa, with 
the King of Rome in her arms, sought shelter 
there, while she awaited the issue of the bloody 
struggle which her own father was maintaining 
against her husband. ‘The empress passed three 
days at Rambouillet, solacing her majestic anguish 
by angling for carp! She was then carried to 
Blois, there to proclaim the visionary accession of 
her son to a throne that had ceased toexist. From 
Blois, in less than a week, she returned to Ram- 
bouillet, escorted by her countrymen, the de- 
stroyers of her son’s inheritance; and when the 
Emperor of Austria sat that night, before the wood 
fire, with the ex-king of Rome upon his knee, the 
archduchess, Maria Louisa, talked about his teeth, 
and ten thousand Austrian soldiers kept watch 
around the walls of the astonished palace. 

Nor was this the last dynasty that passed, on its 
overthrow, through the funereal arch of Ram- 
bouillet. On the last of the ‘* three glorious days”’ 
of July, a poor, pale, palsied fugitive rushed into 
the chateau, obtained, not easily, a glass of water 
and a crust, and forthwith hurried on to meet cap- 
tivity at last. This was the Prince de Polignac. 
Two hours after he had left came the old monarch, 
Charles X., covered with dust, dropping tears like 
rain, bewildered with past memories and present 
realities, and loudly begging food for the two 
** children of France,”’ the offspring of his favorite 
son, the Due de Berri. In his own palace, a king 
of France was reduced to give up his service of 

late before the village would sell him bread. 
Thus refreshed he had strength to abdicate in 
favor of his son, the Due d’Angouléme, who at 
once assigned his right to his nephew, the Due de 
Bordeaux ; and this done, the whole party passed 
by easy stages into an inglorious exile. 

Louis Philippe would fain have retained Ram- 
bouillet, but the government took it for the nation, 
and ignobly let it to a phlegmatie German, who 
had an ambition to sleep in the bed of kings, and 
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could afford to pay for the gratification of his fancy, 
The German's lease has expired, and the second 
republic has found new tenants, in a company of 
speculators, whose master of the ceremonies rules 
despotic from fair Julie’s throne. For past glories 
the new monarch cares little; Ais anxieties are for 
the present and the future ; and he it is who is most 
concerned in erying, ** RampovitLetT est MoRT! 
Vive Rampoui.tert !”’ 





From Punch. 
DAMAGES, TWO HUNDRED POUNDS. 


Specian Jurymen of England! who admire your 
country’s laws, 

And proclaim a British jury worthy of the realm’s 
applause ; 

Gayly compliment each other at the issue of a cause 

Which was tried at Guildford ‘sizes, this day week 
as ever was. 


Unto that august tribunal comes a gentleman in 
rief, 

(Special was the British jury, and the judge, the 
baron chief,) 

Comes a British man and husband—asking of the 
law relief, 

For his wife was stolen from him—he’d have 
vengeance on the thief. 


Yes, his wife, the blessed treasure with the which 
his life was crowned, 

Wickedly was ravished from him by a hypocrite 
profound, 

And he comes before twelve Britons, men for sense 
and truth renowned, 

To award him for his damage, twenty hundred 
sterling pound. 


He by counsel and attorney there at Guildford does 


appear, 

Asking damage of the villain who seduced his lady 
dear ; 

But I can’t help asking, though the lady’s guilt was 
all too clear, 

And though guilty the defendant, wasn’t the plain- 
tiff rather queer ? 


First the lady’s mother spoke, and said she ‘d seen 
her daughter ery 

But a fortnight after marriage ; early times for pip- 
ing eye. 

Six months after, things were worse, and the pip- 
ing eye was black, 

And this gallant British husband caned his wife 
upon the back. 


Three months after they were married, husband 
pushed her to the door, 

Told her to be off and leave him, for he wanted her 
no more ; 

As she would not go, why he went ; thrice he left 
his lady dear, 

Left her, too, without a penny, for more than a 
quarter of a year. 


Mrs. Frances Duncan knew the parties very well 
indeed, 

She had seen him pull his lady’s noseand make 
her lip to bleed ; 

If he oe to sit at home not a single word he 
said ; 

Once she saw him throw the cover of a dish at his 
lady’s head. 
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Sarah Green, another witness, clear did to the 
jury note 

How she saw this honest fellow seize his lady by 
the throat, 

How he cursed her and abused her, beating her into 


a fit, 
Till the pitying next-door neighbors crossed the 
wall and witnessed it. 


Next door to this injured Briton Mr. Owers, a 
butcher, dwelt ; 

Mrs. Owers’ foolish heart towards this erring 
dame did melt ; 

(Not that she had erred as yet, crime was not 
developed in her,) 

But being left without a penny, Mrs. Owers, sup- 
plied her dinner— 

God be merciful to Mrs. Owers, who was merciful 
to this sinner ! 


Caroline Naylor was their servant, said they led 
a wretched life, 

Saw this most distinguished Briton fing a teacup 
at his wife ; 

He went out to balls and pleasures, and never once, 
in ten months’ space, 

Sat with his wife, or spoke her kindly. This was 
the defendant's case. 


Pollock, C. B., charged the jury ; said the woman’s 
guilt was clear ; 

That was not the point, however, which the jury 
came to hear, 

But the damage to determine which as it should 
true appear, 

This most tender-hearted husband, who so used his 
lady dear, 


Beat her, kicked her, caned her, cursed her, left 
her starving, year by year, 

Flung her from him, parted from her, wrung her 
neck, and boxed her ear, 

What the reasonable damage this afflicted man 
could claim, 

By the loss of the affections of this guilty graceless 
dame? 


Then the honest British Twelve, to each other 
turning round, 

Laid their clever heads together with a wisdom 
most profound ; 

And towards his lordship looking, spoke the fore- 
man wise and sound ; 

‘* My lord, we find for this here plaintiff damages 
two hundred pound.” 


So, God bless the Special Jury! pride and joy of 
English ground, 

And the happy land of England, where true justice 
does abound ! 

British Bw pe and husbands; let us hail this 
verdict proper ; 

If a British wife offends you, Britons, you’ve a 
right to whop her. 


Though you promised to protect her, though you 
promised to defend her, 

You are welcome to neglect her; to the devil you 
may send her ; 

You may strike her, curse, abuse her ; so declares 

our law renowned ; 

And if after this you lose her—why you’re paid 
two hundred pound. 





THE MIRACLE-PLAY 


From the Ladies’ Companion. 
THE MIRACLE-PLAY IN THE AMMERGAU. 


Munich, July, 1850. 





Dear 

Every now and then, during the last two months, 
certain bright-colored ‘placards, pasted at the cor- 
ners of the streets, have greatly excited my curiosity. 
These placards announced, that on certain days 
specified conveyances would depart for the accom- 
modation of persons desirous of witnessing the per- 
formance of the Miracle-Play at Ober Ammergau. 

‘* A miracle-play !’? I exclaimed. ‘ A miracle- 
play now-a-days!’” Numerous were my inquiries 
regarding the play and its performers, and various 
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sengers, all provided with umbrellas, all gazing up 
to the sky, and all declaring, with a very doleful 
and hopeless expression of countenance, ‘‘ that they 
were certain it would be fine!’? Do you ask to 
what class these people belonged? ith the ex- 
ception of one jolly, rather dirty, Catholic priest, 
and two fat litthe men, whom | decided were a 
shoemaker and a dyer, all the company in our stedl- 
wagen were women; all wearing caps, and the 
Munich head-dress of gold and silver thread, and 
not bonnets, which marked them as belonging to 
the lower and middle citizen class. Most of the 
vehicles were filled with travellers of a similar 
kind—jolly, beer-drinking Munich folk—not partie- 
ularly refined, but very merry and good-humored. 


THE AMMERGAU, 











were the remarks which my inquiries called forth. 
From my two or three English friends, exclama- 
tions of horror; from the good Catholic people of 
our house, exclamations of pious delight; from our 
excellent friend, Professor R., alone, the informa-| mented with black braid; black velvet breeches, 
tion I required. ‘‘ This play,”’ said he, ‘* is per-| enormous black leathern boots coming up above the 
formed by the peasants of Ober Ammergan and the knees, and a picturesque black felt hat, with a 
neighboring villages, in fulfilment of a vow made | broad band round it, adorned with a huge silver 
during a terrible pestilence, in 1633. When the | buckle. You will recognize many an old acquaint- 
pestilence was at its height, the poor peasants | ance of ours in this portrait, and also in the two 
vowed to God, that if he ‘would stay the plague, | lean, shambling, indefatigable horses, in their high- 
they would perform, every ten years, in token of | “pointed collars and rope-traces, which drew us to 
their deep gratitude, and, (in their opinion,) as a} Ammergau and back, travelling almost night and 
means of religious instruction to the inhabitants of | day, as “though they had been machines, and not 
this district, the whole Passion of our Saviour, | creatures of living bone and muscle. 
from his entrance into Jerusalem to his Ascension. We were soon seated, Janie and I, under the big 
This Miracle-Play,”’ continued our friend, ‘‘ has} hood of the cabriolet, beside a quiet, pious little 
been religiously performed every ten years until| body, who carried in her hand a white pocket- 
the present time. On the last three occasions, the handkerchief and two rosebuds, and who solaced 
music and the whole spectacle have been soinewhat | herself by saying her prayers at the church of every 
altered and heightened in artistic effect; and it) village where we stopped, and by reading in a litle 
would be very difficult to meet with a more striking | religious book, and then sleeping as we journeyed 
picture of a past age and mode of thought. Let | onward. 
me persuade you,”’ said he, ** to start with one of | The coachman cracked his long-lashed whip at 
these stell-wagen, the very next time a play is | the imminent risk of blinding some unlucky tenant 
performed, for you will not repent of Ober | of the vehicle, and in a few minutes, between the 
Ammergau is situated in our Bavarian Highlands, | tall poplars that skirted the road, we caught once 
among the Noric Alps!” | more a thrilling glimpse of those cloudlike moun- 
That was enough to decide me and my friend tains, their peaks catching, even on that gloomy 
Miss , Whose whole experience of mountains | gray morning, the glow of sunrise, and shining out 
was confined to the pictured mountains of our Lon- | like golden foam. On we went, through village 
don exhibitions and panoramas, and to a certain | after village, being struck with two things, firstly, 
vision of ethereal mountains—* clouds,”’ as she , their may-poles, adorned to a considerable height 
still seeptically called them—which I had triumph- | with all manner of devices—emblems, | believe, of 
antly pointed out to her as ‘* the Alps,’ on our | different trades—litile houses, flags, animals, brezels 
way hither from Augsburg. | —little cakes, twisted like a true lover’s knot— 
Not even rain could damp our enthusiasm ; | and similar fancies, all of which produced a singu- 
although it had rained for the whole week, pouring | larly droll effect ; and, secondly, the gradual change 
down in torrents until Munich was as gloomy-look- from the ordinary German styleof cottage-architec- 
ing as London in November. Our places were | ture into that of the Tyrolean and Swiss. By the 
duly taken in the s¢edl-wagen amid the rain; and/ time we reached Starenberg, a favorite resort of 
amid the rain we rose at half-past three on Saturday | the Munich people of all classes during the sum- 
morning, and, after a hasty cup of tea prepared | | mer, from royalty to the sickly consumptive dress- 
over our spirit-lamp, and with our carpet-bags in| maker, and of artists especially—we were sur- 
our hands, issued forth into the wet, silent streets,| rounded by quaint, wooden houses, under the 
under a most leaden melancholy sky. Yet had not) projecting eaves of whose shingle and stone-covered 
Professor R. quoted to us his favorite German | roofs ran picturesque wooden “balconies, all look- 
proverb, Den muthigen gehort die Welt—The world | ing, as my companion observed, ‘* very like some- 
belongs to the brave? "That was to be our maxim. thing on the stage. 
Fine weather, we doubted not, as well as other fine As we ascended the broad flight of steps leading 
things, would be ours, for we had long reckoned | to the handsome inn, we were struck by the beauty 
ourselves among the brave. Still we were haunted | of the view—a blue little lake stretching away as 
by various descriptions we had heard of the Ober | far as the eye could reach ; beyond, a wall of Alps, 
Ammergau Judas hanging himself under a red. already stern, stony mountains, wa no longer 
umbrella ! clouds, their rigid peaks cutting sharply against 
Outside the Sendlinger Gate, which looked par-| the sky, with a foreground of Tyrolean cottages, 
ticularly ruinous and dilapidated on that damp and | and pleasant bowery orchards. 
gloomy morning, we found assembled, under an} Attractive as was the view outside the inn that 
awning, a considerable number of stell-wagen pas- | cold July morning, the prospect inside was still 


Our especial stell-wagen soon made its appear- 
ance, a long-bodied yellow omnibus, with a large 
leathern head in front, (the cabriolet, ) before which 
sat the driver, dressed in a light blue jacket, orna- 
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more attractive. Agent, our fellow-travellers 
had thought so, for they and the late occupants of 
various other s¢ed/-wagen, and divers vehicles drawn 
up before the inn, were already regaling themselves 
at long tables, with beer and braten—that is to say, 
veal. ‘I'he quietest, most agreeable, and certainly 
the warmest place in the house being the kitchen, 
there we determined to stay, attracted somewhat, 
no doubt, by the clean hearth, upon which was 
stewing and simmering and boiling, in all inde- 
scribable sorts of pots, pans, and kettles, the favorite 
Bavarian dish—veal ; and being, moreover, invited 
to do so by the smiling cook and her assistants. 
There we sat, and regaled ourselves on eggs and 
coffee, and amused ourselves with watching the 
activity of our gayly attired cook and her attend- 
ants, each of whom displayed a large silver spoon 
in her bright-colored boddice, and with wondering 
at all the quaint and picturesque crockery and 
kitchen utensils which were arranged round that 
spacious, cheerful, yet monastic-looking apartment. 
When, behold, a discovery! My companion in the 
bustle of departure, and sleepy as she was, had 
forgotten her purse! We had agreed the night 
before setting off to take each the same sum in our 
purse, the one to pay going and the other return- 
ing. But now, at the very outset, we had only one 
purse between us! So very blank and horrified 
did she look, so hopelessly did she feel again and 
again in bag, basket, and pocket, that I could only 
Jaugh and cheer her with the idea of strict economy 
for the next two days, and with the assurance that 
if, after all, our one purse—as I firmly believed it 
would—did not turn out a Fortunatus’ purse, we 
would throw ourselves on the mercy of some honest- 
looking landlord, and leave with him a ring, or 
even a chain, as a pledge, and that, in any case, it 
would be only an adventure on our journey. 

But it was a long time before she could forget 
what she persisted in calling ‘* our misfortune ;”’ 
not, indeed, until, as the ste//-wagen drove off, we 
perceived that the whole place was in a state of 
extraordinary excitement, an excitement not owing 
to the departure of our procession of stell-wagen, 
or to the advent of others, but to a fire—a fire in a 
hamlet through which we had passed some two 
kours before, and the news of which had just 
reached this place. Leaving Starenberg, we could 
see the distant column of black smoke rising above 
the trees, and the following day, on our return, we 
found in the hamlet, instead of a good substantial 
public-house, a blackened heap of ruins. The wild 
excitement of Starenberg was inconceivable, nor 
shall 1 ever forget the white face of one man—the 
village tailor, apparently—who rushed past us 
bare-legged, and with his long lank hair streaming 
in the wind. Men and boys were hurrying along 
the street, and groups of women and children stood 
in the orchards, gazing into the distance. Ascend- 
ing a hill from the village, we met the primitive 
fire-engine of the district madly descending, and 
drawn by a lanky, shaggy, raw-boned horse just 
taken from field-labor. There was a strange 
mingling of the comic and the affecting in this 
episode of village life. 

Slowly but pleasantly we journeyed on through 
the rest of that live-long day, drawing nearer and 
nearer to the Alpine chain, now catching a grand 
panoramic view of the mountains as we emerged 
from some old pine wood, a plain dotted with innu- 
merable villages, hamlets, and woods, lying be- 
tween us and them, the tower of one of those quaint 
whitewashed Bavarian churches, with its small, 
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half-Oriental dome rising in sharp relief against the 
deep indigo of the mountains, as seen under that 
stern sky, and making them retire in a marvellous- 
ly artistic manner ; and now diving again into dee 
woods, ever catching and again losing glimpses o 
those grand mountains, and their glittering snowy 
peaks, until we arrived, in a gleam of delicious 
sunset, at the little, quiet town of Murnau. They 
eall Murnau a town, but it is a marvellously small 
one, and would have been as still as death but for 
the Ammergau visitors. So great was the over- 
flow of strangers at the Gasf-Haus that it was not 
without difficulty we were able to secure a chamber 
to ourselves. The bustle and confusion, the hubbub 
and noise in the house were inconceivable, and, 
therefore, although we were to start at half-past 
one in the morning, and had, consequently, very 
little time for rest, the calm evening sunshine out 
of doors soon invited us forth. The mountains 
seemed fairly to close in the street of the little 
town, but still a plain extended from the gentle 
slope on which Murnau stands at the foot of the 
Alpine chain. 

earest friend! would that you could have been 
transported from your close London home to that 
rock-seat of ours, commanding its glorious moun- 
tain view! As the sun sank in a golden heaven, 
streaked with lilac and rose, tinting with rainbow 
colors the glittering peaks of the most elevated and 
distant snowy ridge, the nearest and Jower chain 
was cast into a mysterious violet gloom, and the 
intermediate ranges were turned to deep indigo, 
almost black by shadow, or copper color and russet 
in the evening glow. What wonderful gradations 
of color! What sharp, bold, stern lines of compo- 
sition! Where, after all, was the picture of 
Turner, or Danby, which could convey to your 
spirit the glory of those mountains and that sky! 
Even Turner’s wonderful tints and magical power 
over atmosphere seemed cold and feeble in recollee- 
tion as we gazed at this lovely vision painted for 
us by God's own hand! Beneath us lay the plain, 
golden in the evening light; long shadows cast 
athwart it from poplars and cherry-trees ; beyond 
you this mountain vision, like the very gates of 
spirit land; above our heads glowed an azure and 
pearly-tinted heaven, flecked with fantastic, gor- 
geous cloudlets; beneath our feet nodded, in the 
soft evening breeze, flowers as bright as gems, 
orange, deep blue, crimson, and lilac; Alpine 
flowers mingling with old English friends, the 
lady’s mantle, the graceful quaking-grass, the 
daisy, the mountain pink, and mountain cistus. 
We sat, and watched the azure shadows creeping 
up the mountains and the light fading away from 
the snowy peaks, till they were left cold, and 
white, and winterly, and till a deep, stern solemni- 
ty sank down upon the whole scene and upon our 
hearts. 

When all was gray and mysterious, and the 
silence of twilight had become yet more perceptible 
from the ceasing of the vesper-bell, which had 
been sounding from a distant church, we reluctant- 
ly turned our steps hote!-wards. Stalwart women, 
and girls strong as men, were resting themselves 
at their doors, or fetching water from the fountains 
as we passed up the village street. Where were 
the men and boys! 1 know not: perhaps in the 
beer-houses. 

It was a strange fragment of a night, that at 
Murnau! Throwing ourselves hali-dressed on our 
beds we tried to sleep; but that was impossible ; 
the whole town was astir and about as noisy as 
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Cheapside, with an incessant rattle of peasant carts, 
stell-wagen, and vehicles of all descriptions, which 
were jolting over the uneven pavement on their 
way to Ammergau ; and if by any charm you did 
lose consciousness for a moment, you were woke 
up again by the watchman chanting his verse, and 
calling out the quarters of the hour. 

By one o'clock all the travellers were again 
astir; by half-past, having scalded their mouths 
with a cup of boiling coffee, and having in their 
sleepy haste ran against each other, laden with car- 
pet-bags and umbrellas, on dark stair-cases and in 
dimly lighted passages, all had subsided into cold 
and silence within the stel/-wagen. We again took 
our places in the cabriolet; Janie’s sleepy head 
soon sank upon my shoulder, whilst I, only too 
widely awake, gazed out into the star-light, and 
felt, rather than saw, that we were entering the 
mountain-gorge. 

Stell-wagen after stell-wagen passed us; now an 
ail-wagen, with its four horses and postilions ; 
now a gentleman’s carriage, with its flaring lamps ; 
now groups of pedestrians; now wagon after 
wagon filled with peasant women, their long rows 
of white draperied heads flitting along the dark 
road before us like strange moths, and looking in 
the odd gray light of dawn as phantom-like, almost, 
as the cold, white, solemn peaks draperied with 
snow, above us. The roar of a mountain river 
accompanied us through the night; in the early 
dawn we were still travelling along its bank. The 
villages through which we passed were half choked 
up with heaps of timber; rafts were floating down 
the stream or were moored to its banks; giant 
pine-trees were lying prostrate by the river’s edge, 
ready to be converted into rafts. This lower range 
of mountains was clothed with pine forests up to 
its very summit. 

It was now four o’clock on Sunday morning, and 
intensely cold ; we were well pleased, therefore, at 
the foot of the Ettalberg to alight from our cabrio- 
let, and to commence with our fellow-travellers, 
and numerous other pilgrims, the ascent of the 
mountain on foot. Cold as it was, the sun was 
already shining down into the pleasant birch and 
pine woods through which our road wound, and 
gilding the mountain peaks ; a torrent was dash- 
ing aud leaping over huge rocks in the gorge be- 
low us, the birds were singing, and all was fresh 
and joyous. ‘The most remarkable feature of the 
scene, however, was the people! From the rustic 
inn atthe foot of the mountain, to the inn at the 
top, where is a celebrated pilgrimage church—and 
all along the road thence to Ammergau, as far as 
the eye could reach, was one dense stream of peo- 
ple! That crowd of peasants ascending the moun- 
tain was to me an affecting sight—my eyes and my 
heart involuntarily filled with tears! Their ear- 
nest, grave, yet cheerful countenances, told me that 
it was a deep, religious object they had in view ; 
it was not curiosity and the love of pleasure which 
urged them up that steep ascent; it was with faith 
and pious hope that they pressed onward! Men, 
women, old and middle-aged, youths, maidens, chil- 
dren, family groups, neighbors and friends, all 
banded together to witness this outward rendering 
of the spirit of their creed. The variety of cos- 
tume showed that the whole district for many 
miles round had sent out its votaries. There were 
groups of pure Tyroleans, with their green sugar- 
oaf hats adorned with golden cord and tassels, 
tufis of feathers or artificial flowers; there were 
many semi-Tyrolean dresses, and vast numbers of 
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women wearing the queer, heavy Tartar-looking 


eap of badger-skin, peculiar, I believe, to the Ober 
Ammergau district ; there were bodices and petti- 
coats, and head-dresses of every color of the rain- 
bow—red, green, and blue, being, however, pre- 
dominant ; there was a considerable sprinkling, 
also, of the swallow-tailed gold and silver Munich 
eap, and no lack of red umbrellas! How gay 
this winding multitude made the mountain, you ean 
well imagine! Slowly and painfully behind each 
group ascended the poor, tired horses, dragging 
the skeleton-like peasant’s-cart, s/e//-wagen, or ein- 
spann, as it might be. 

Ever and anon some frightfully deformed or dis- 
eased wretch would solicit alms, which were as 
freely given by the poor peasants as they were 
eagerly demanded by the miserable beggars. 
These disgusting fungi of Catholicism were a 
strange comment on the scene. My companion 
and I, in our Regent Street dresses, and with our 
Protestant hearts, seemed singularly out of place 
in a crowd of simple peasants on their way to a 
Miracle-Play ; we felt out of keeping with them 
and their child-like faith ; we drew inferences, and 
made comments ; they went on in that earnest sim- 
plicity, and with all that primitive piety which is 
one’s idea of peasant life as it exists in the poems 
of Uhland and the tales of Auerbach. 

After having refreshed their souls at the church 
on the summit of the mountain »nd their bodies at 
the inn, our pilgrims mounted their various vehi- 
cles and pursued their way ; the road to Ober Am- 
mergau becoming more animated the nearer we 
approached it. 

he first view of Ober Ammergau somewhat 
disappointed us. It lies in a smiling green valley 
surrounded by hills rather than mountains, and ex- 
cepting for the architecture of the cottages and 
certain rugged lines of peaks and cliffs telling of 
Alpine origin, might have passed for a retired 
Derbyshire dale. 

We had brought from our friend Professor R. a let- 
ter to the peasant, Tobias Flunger, who performed 
the character of Christ, and this circumstance won 
for us good respect among our fellow-travellers. 
The stell-wagen drove up to his house, which is 
the second in the village, and surrounded by a gay 
little garden. ‘Tobias Flunger came out to receive 
us, and you may imagine our surprise, when, in- 
stead of a peasant, as we had imagined, we beheld 
a gentleman to all appearance in a gray sort of 
undress coat, and with a scarlet Fez on his head. 
He was certainly handsome, and welcomed us with 
a calm yet warm-hearted courtesy. As he removed 
his Fez we saw his dark glossy hair parted above 
the centre of his brow and falling in rich waves 
upon his shoulders, and that his melancholy dark 
eyes, his pale brow, his emaciated features, his 
short, black beard, all bore the most strange and 
startling resemblance to the heads of the Saviour 
as represented by the early Italian painters. 

There was something to my mind almost fearful 
in this resemblance, and Tobias Flunger seemed to 
act and speak like one filled with a mysterious 
awe. Ifthis be an act of worship in him, this 
personation of our Lord, what will be its effect 
upon him in after life? There was a something 
so strange, so unspeakably melancholy in his ema- 
ciated countenance, that I found my imagination 
soon busily speculating upon the true reading of 
its expression. 

At the door we were also met by his wife and 
little daughter, themselves peasants in appearance, 
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but cheerful and kind in their welcome as if we 
had been old friends. The whole cottage was in 
harmony with its inhabitants, bright, cheerful, and 
filled with traces of a simple, pious, beautiful 
existence. We were taken into a little room, 
half chamber, half study; upon the walls were 
several well-chosen engavings after Hess and Over- 
beck ; an old-fashioned cabinet, fronted with glass, 
contained various quaint drinking-glasses and ex- 
quisite specimens of carving in wood, an art greatly 
practised in the village. On one side of the cab- 
inet hung a violin, and above it and another cabinet 
were arranged casts of hands and feet. On notic- 
ing these things to the wife she said that her hus- 
band was a carver in wood by profession, and had 
brought these with him from Munich to assist him 
in his art. 

‘** He is a great carver of crucifixes and Madon- 
nas,’’ she continued, ‘* you must see his works.” 
He was an artist, then, this ‘Tobias Flunger, with 
his grave, sad countenance, his air of superiority ; 
yes, much was now explained. And no doubt his 
artist-feeling had been brought into operation for 
the benefit of the Miracle-Play in the same manner 
that the schoolmaster of Ober Ammergau had 
taxed his musical skill for the production of the 
music. 

It was now seven o'clock, and as it yet wanted 
an hour till the commencement of the play, our 
kind artistic host, with that strange, melancholy, 
awe-inspiring countenance of his, insisted upon 
accompanying us through the village and showing 
us specimens of the wood-carving. ‘* There was 
yet plenty of time,”’ he said, *‘ for him to prepare 
for the play.” 

The village street was thronged with people and 
carriages of al] descriptions, all was gay and bus- 
tling as in preparation for some great festival ; the 
bells rang joyously from the little church tower ; 
fantastically arrayed figures, as if stepped forth 
from some old sacred picture, were ever and anon 
seen flitting through the not less gayly-attired, but 
more work-a-day looking groups, and as Tobias 
Flunger passed on with his sad, dreamy air, a low 
whisper followed him of, ‘‘ There goes Christ !”’ 

At the sound of a small cannon the motley crowd 
hastened towards the theatre, which was a large, 
unsightly wooden enclosure, erected on a broad 
green meadow, within a stone’s throw of the village. 
A few poplars growing on either side of the en- 
closure, no doubt mark from one ten years to 
another the precise spot. The brightly painted 
pediment of the proscenium rose above the rude 
wooden fence ; crowds of people already thronged 
the hastily erected flights of steps leading to the 
different entrances. A few moments more and we 
are seated in the boxes precisely opposite the front 
of the stage. A sea of heads is below us in the 
pit, a sea whose waves are Tyrolean hats, glitter- 
ing Regel Héube, ponderous badger-skins, with 
now and then a dash of foamlike white handker- 
chiefs. ‘This foam greatly increased with the heat 
of the sun ; the women throwing over their other 
head-gear — handkerchiefs to protect them 
from his rays. In the boxes on either side of us 
sat the gentlefolks, and very grand folks some of 
them were, | am sure. Could we only have known 
their names we should have found a considerable 
sprinkling of Grafen and Grafinnen, of Fiirsten 
and Fiirstinnen, not to speak of common vons and 
and Geheimrathe and Hofrathe, and Professoren. 

With the first feeble notes from the orchestra, 
and very feeble at first they were, a dead silence 
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sunk down upon the assembled multitude : as peo- 
ple say, “‘ you might have heard a pindrop.”’ All 
was breathless expectation. And soon, beneath 
the blue dome of heaven, and with God's sunlight 
showering down upon them, a fantastic vision 
across the stage ; their white tunics glanced 
in the light, their crimson, violet, and azure man- 
tles swept the ground, their plumed head-dresses 
waved in the breeze ;—they looked like some 
strange flight of fabulous birds. This was the 
chorus, attired to represent angels. Like the an- 
— chorus they sang the argument of the play. 
ith waving hands and solemn music their united 
voices pealed forth words of blessing, of ‘* Peace 
on earth and good will towards men ;’’ they sang 
of God's infinite love in sending among men his 
blessed Son ; and their voices rose towards heaven 
and echoed among the hills. And whilst they thus 
sang your hearts were strangely touched, and your 
eyes wandered away from those singular peasant- 
angels and their peasant audience, up to the deep, 
cloudless blue sky above their heads; you heard 
the rustle of green trees around you, and caught 
glimpses of mountains, and all seemed a strange, 
fantastical, poetical dream. 

But now the chorus retired and the curtain 
slowly rose. There isa tread of feet, a hum of 
voices, a crowd approaches, children shout, wave 
palm-branches and scatter flowers. In the centre 
of the multitude on the stage, riding upon an ass, 
sits a majestic figure clothed in a long violet-colored 
robe, the heavy folds of a crimson mantle falling 
around him. His hands are laid across his breast ; 
his face is meekly raised towards heaven with an 
adoring love. Behind solemnly follows a group of 
grave men, staves in their hands, ample drapery 
sweeping the ground; you recognize John in the 
handsome, almost feminine youth, clothed in the 
green and scarlet robes and with flowing locks; and 
there is Peter with his eager countenance ; and that 
man with the brooding look and wrapt in a flame- 
colored mantle, that must be Judas! The children 
shout and wave their palm-branches, and the pro- 
cession moves on—and that fatal triumphal entry 
is made into Jerusalem. 

Again appears that tall, majestic figure in his 
violet robe ; his features are lit up with a holy in- 
dignation ; a scourge is in his hand ; he overturns 
the tables of the money-changers and drives before 
him a craven, avaricious crowd! An excited as- 
sembly of aged men, with long and venerable 
beards falling on their breasts, their features in- 
flamed with rage, with gestures of vengeance, hor- 
ror and contempt, plot and decide upon his death! 
He, meantime, sits calinly at Bethany among his 
friends, and a woman, with beautiful Joug hair 
falling around her, kisses his feet and anoints them 
with precious ointment from her alabaster vase. 
And now he sits at a long table, his friends on 
either hand;—John leans upon his breast; he 
breaks the bread. Judas, seized by his evil 
thought, rises from the table, wraps himself closely 
in his mantle, bows his head, and passes out. 
Again the scene changes; it is a garden. ‘That 
sad, grave man gazes with disappointed love upon 
his sleeping friends; he turns away and prays, 
bowed in agony. Thereisatumult! That figure 
wrapped in its flame-colored robe again appears! 
There is an encounter ; a flash of swords! and the 
majestic, melancholy, violet-robed figure, with 
meekly bowed head, is borne away! And thus 
ends the first act of this saddest of all tragedies. 

We had come expecting to feel our souls revolt 








at so material a representation of Christ, as any 
representation of him we naturally imagined must 
be in a peasant’s Miracle Play. Yet so far, strange 
to confess, neither horror, disgust, nor contempt 
was excited in our minds. Such an earnest so- 
lemnity and simplicity breathed throughout the 
whole of the performance that to me, at least, any- 
thing like anger, or a perception of the ludicrous, 
would have seemed more irreverent on my part than 


was this simple, childlike rendering of the sublime | 


Christian tragedy. We felt at times as though 
the figures of Cimabue’s, Giotto’s and Perugino’s 
ictures had become animated, and were moving 
before us; there was the same simple arrange- 
ment and brilliant color of drapery—the same 


earnest, quiet dignity about the heads, whilst the | 


entire absence of al] theatrical effect wonderfully 
increased the illusion. ‘There were scenes and 





groups so extraordinarily like the early Italian pie- 
tures that you could have declared they were the | 
works of Giotto and Perugino, and not living men | 
and women, had not the figures moved and spoken, 
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sat the guests of a higher rank. The noise and 
crowd and close air of that little inn, however, 
were so appalling to our English nerves, that we 
escaped as quickly as we could to the garden, 
where, amidst groups of picturesque peasants— 
most touchingly courteous in their behavior to us 
foreigners—we found a comparatively quiet nook 
at a table. The scene was peculiar; rows of 
gayly attired peasants seated at long tables, laugh- 
ing, and drinking beer out of quaintly-shaped 
glasses with little pewter lids ; trees waving above 
their heads, roses and lilies blooming around 
them; a back-ground of Tyrolean roofs covered 
with their large round stones, and sharp, jagged 
Alpine peaks, rising closely behind the cottages 
into the sunny sky. Peasant girls brought bou- 
quets of the Alpine rose to offer the strangers. 
Yes, we were among the Alps, there was no doubt 
about that; even my dear incredulous companion 
was now willing to admit it. 

But there was no time to linger over picturesque 
effects or sentimental meditations, any more than 


and the bre»ze stirred their richly-colored drapery over Braten and salad! 
and the sun cast long, moving shadows behind| The cannon again sounded, the people again 
them on the stage. ‘These effects of sunshine and | streamed towards the theatre. We were again in 
shadow, and of drapery fluttered by the wind, were our places, and again commenced that long, monot- 
very striking and beautiful ; one could imagine! onous exhibition. But the peasant portion of the 
how the Greeks must have availed themselves of audience were as unwearying as the actors them- 
such striking effects in their theatres open to the | selves; to them, indeed, the second part was 
sky. |the most intensely interesting of all—Line herz- 
Between each scene taken from the life of Christ | ruhrende, angreifende Geschichte—whilst to us it 
was a ¢ableau vivant, chosen from the Old Testa-| became truly revolting and painful. ‘There was no 
ment, and typical of the passage which should) sparing of agony, and blood and horror; it was 
succeed it from the New Testament. Each ¢ableau\ our Lord’s Passion stripped of all its spiritual 
was explained by the chorus, which duly swept suffering—it was the anguish of the flesh—it was 
across the stage in all their grandeur. ‘Those pic-| the material side of Catholicism. It was a painful, 
tures from the Old Testament were singularly in- | heart-rending, hurrying to and fro, amid brutal 
ferior to the rest of the spectacle, impressing you | soldiery and an enraged mob, of thai pale, ema- 
most unpleasantly with a sense of tinsel and trum- ciated, violet-robed figure: then there was his 
pery, and so stiff and hard in their outlines, that I fainting under the cross; the crowning him with 
cannot even now divest my mind of the idea that thorns; the scourging, the buffeting, the spitting f 
the figures were carved in wood, and were not liv-| upon him; and the soldiers laughed, and scoffed, 
ing people. Not a limb moved, not a fold was! and derided with fierce brutality, and the people 
stirred ; there was nothing of the soft, melting out-| and the high-priest jeered and shouted ; and ever he 
lines of nature, none of the grace of life; they| was meek and gentle. Then came the crucifixion ; 
were precisely like the tawdry, hideous earved| and as the chorus sang of the great agony, you 
saints that one sees here in the churches. Spite | heard from behind the curtain, the strokes of the 
of repeated assurances to the contrary, I cannot hammer as the huge nails were driven into the 
help still feeling as though these figures were an cross, and, as your imayination believed, through 
offering to the play from the wovod-carvers of the his poor, pale hands and feet, and then, as the cur- 
village. _tain slowly rose to the dying tones of the chorus, 
The performance had commenced at eight o’clock, | you beheld him hanging on the cross between the 
and now it was one, and a pause therefore ensued two crucified thieves. Both myself and my com- 
—the first pause of any kind during those five long! panion turned away from the spectacle sick with 
hours—for tableau, and chorus, and acting had suc-| horror. They divided his garments at the foot of 
ceeded each other in the most rapid, unwearied, the cross; they pierced his side; the blood flowed 
yet wearying routine! One felt perfectly giddy apparently from the wound, and from his martyred 
and exhausted by such a ceaseless stream of music, | hands and feet. ‘The Virgin and Mary Magdalen, 
color and motion. Yet the actors, as if made of | and the disciples lamented around the foot of the 
iron, appeared untouched by fatigue, and up to the | cross, in groups and attitudes such as we see in the 
very end of the second part, which lasted from two | old pictures. Then came Joseph of Arimathea ; 
to five, played with the same earnest energy, and, the body was taken down and laid upon white 
the chorus sang with the same powerful voice. linen, and, quietly, solemnly, and mournfully fol- 
Again the little village was all astir. ‘The bells) lowed by the weeping women, was borne to the 
rang ; the peasants refreshed themselves beneath, grave. Next came the visit of the women to the 
the trees in gay groups, or crowded into the one sepulchre ; the vision of the angels; the surprise Y 
public house. And what a bustle there was in| and joy of the women; and lastly, as the grand 
that one little inn! In the lower rooms a devour-| finale, the resurrection ! 
ing of food and a swallowing of beer, and a cloud} The Miracle Play was at an end; and now the 


of smoke, and a noise of tongues, and a stench! peasants began once more to breathe, and to return 
indescribable and inconceivable to any who do not! to common life ; and we most heartily rejoiced that 
know what a German village inn is. Upstairs) this long, long martyrdom was over. A martyr- 
things were scarcely less attractive, although there | dom in two senses, for a more fatiguing suimmer’s 
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day's work than the witnessing of this performance, 
which, with but one hour's pause, had lanved from 
eight in the morning till five in the evening, can- 
not be conceived. How the poor peasants man- 
aged to endure the burning rays of a July sun 
striking upon their heads for eight long hours, to 
say nothing of the heat and fatigue necessarily 
caused by the close pressure in the pit, I cannot 
imagine. In the boxes, where the people were 
secured from the sun by awnings, many a face had, 
hours before, begun to assume a pale and jaded 
look, and many an attitude to betray intense 
fatigue. 

But now all fatigue must be forgotten in the 
bustle of departure! There was no time allowed 
for a moment’s refreshment; the theatre was left 
in ghastly emptiness in an incredibly short time. 
Horses were being harnessed to carts, stell-wagens, 
and al] imaginable kind of vehicles drawn up before 
the inn and crowding the village street. There 
was a cracking of whips, a jingling of horses’ bells, 
a rushing to and fro of travellers ; people were once 
more in their old seats in carts and carriages ; there 
was a hum of voices, a waving of hands to depart- 
ing acquaintances, mostly of that day’s growth— 
many an anxious, hurried search after some miss- 
| umbrella or bag—and now all fairly started ! 

n our moment of hurried departure, however, 
behold, the sad, pale face of Tobias Flunger, bid- 
ding us adieu! He had again assumed his Fez 
and his gray coat—but the face was yet more gentle 
and dreamy, as though the shadow of the cross still 
lay upon it—and your eyes sought with a kind of 
morbid horror for the trace of the stigmata in those 
thin, white hands, as they waved a parting signal. 
It was a relief to see at his side the pleasant, 
bright, kind faces of his wife and little daughter. 
There was a wholesome look of happiness and 
common life about them. 

That we should have spoken with the persona- 
tion of Christus ; that he should have received us 
into his house; should even after the play have 
hastened to take leave of us at our departure, 
created the greatest interest among our fellow- 
travellers, and inspired them with the profoundest 
respect for us. I was overwhelmed with questions 
regarding him, questions which probably his most 
intimate friends could not have answered satisfac- 
torily. But no wonder that he should have in- 
spired so profound an interest, for throughout his 
conception and attempt at the embodiment of the 
awful, unapproachable character of Christ, there 
had flowed a subdued current of the deepest feeling, 
a sentiment of true poetry, a piety, an appreciation 
of the highest heroism—that heroism which shows 
itself in self-annihilation for the salvation of suffer- 
ing humanity. We had been greatly struck by 
this, and by the different spirit evinced in the per- 
sonation of the Virgin. The young peasant-girl 
who acted this character had studied her part under 
a well-known Munich actress, but unfortunately, 
had brought away with her theatrical affectation, 
and a most miserable air of conceit. This was the 
sole departure from that simple, earnest, unaffected 
dignity and truthfulness which had both astonished 
and delighted us in this poor peasants’ play—but 
the play was their offering to God! What won- 
der, then, that it should bear the stamp of truth 
and fervor, for it came forth, I sincerely believe, 
from their very hearts’ core. Let us not, there- 
fore, call it irreverent or irreligious—depend upon 
it, that murmur of peasants’ voices rose to heaven 
like the smoke of an accepted sacrifice. 
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There was a certain regret in the thought that 
though now turning our faces homewards—towards 
our beloved little art-city of Munich—we were, 
nevertheless, travelling away from those equally 
beloved mountains, which had so long called us, 
as it were, with their spirit voices, and which now 
glowed in the sunlight with ever-changing rainbow 
hues. Still, as we caught sight of the two familiar 
towers of the Frauen Kirche, we were bound to 
acknowledge that a city for poor civilized human 
beings was after all a fitter abode than an Alpine 
peak. More especially did we feel this truth when 
seated at our breakfast-table devouring our English 
papers and English letters which were so pleas- 
antly found awaiting us. 

What further shall I tell you’—That we had 
not a drop of rain during the whole time, and that 
our one purse did turn out the purse of Fortunatus. 
Without sparing, or without borrowing, we 
reached Munich with yet twelve Kreutzers left. 
The forgotten purse, with all its full contents of 
large florin pieces, lay quietly with our papers and 
letters to greet us on our return. And now adieu, 
dear 

Yours ever, 


A. M. H. 
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BEING LADY NIMROD’S JOURNAL OF THE PAST SEASON. 


Wuen my husband’s father, Sir John Nimrod, 
died after sixteen years’ ill-health, which ought to 
have killed a dozen ordinary baronets, and which I 
bere, for my part, with angelic patience, we came 
at length into the property which ought, by rights, 
to have been ours so long before, (otherwise I am 
sure I would never have married Nimrod, or gone 
through eighteen years of dulness and comparative 
poverty in second-rate furnished houses, at home and 
abroad,) and at length monted my maison in London. 
I married Nimrod—an artless and beautiful young 
woman, as I may now say without vanity, for 
have given up all claims to youth or to personal 
appearance ; and am now at the mezzo of the path 
of nostra vita, as Dante says; having no preten- 
sions to flirt at all, and leaving that frivolous 
amusement to the young girls. 1 made great sac- 
rifices to marry Nimrod ; I gave up for him Captain 
(now General) Flather, the handsomest man of his 
time, who was ardently attached to me ; Mr. Pyx, 
then tutor to the Earl of Noodlebury, but now 
Lord Bishop of Bullocksmithy ; and many more 
whom I uaed not name, and some of whom I dare 
say have never forgiven me for jilting them, as they 
call it. But how could I do otherwise? Mamma’s 
means were small. Who could suppose thata 
captain of dragoons at Brighton, or a nobleman’s 
tutor and chaplain, (who both of them adored me 
certainly,) would ever rise to their present eminent 
positions? And I therefore sacrificed myself and my 
inclinations, as every well-nurtured and highly- 
principled girl will, and became Mrs. Nimrod—re- 
maining Mrs. Nimrod—plain Mrs. Nimrod as Mr. 
Grimstone said—for eighteen years. What I suf- 
fered no one can tell. Nimrod has no powers of 
conversation, and I am all soul and genius. Nim- 
rod cares neither for poetry, nor for company, nor 
for science, and without geology, without poesy, 
without society, life isa blank tome. Provided 
he could snooze at home with the children, poor N. 
was (and is) happy. Butah! could their innocent 
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and often foolish conversation suffice to a woman of 
my powers' I was wretchedly deceived, it must 
be owned, in my marriage, but what mortal among 
us has not his or her ¢racasseries and désillusion- 
nements? Had I any idea that the old Sir John 
Nimrod would have clung to life with such uncom- 
mon tenacity, I might now have been the occupant 
of the Palace of Bullocksmithy, (in place of poor 
Mrs. Pyx, who is a vulgar creature,) and not the 
mistress of my house in Eaton Crescent, and of 
Hornby Hall, Cumberland, where poor Sir Charles 
Nimrod generally lives shut up with his gout and 
his children. 

He does not come up to London, nor is he fait 
pour y briller. My eldest daughter is amiable, but 
she has such frightful red hair that I really could 
not bring her into the world; the boys are with 
their tutor and at Eton; and as I was born for 
society, Lam bound to seek for it, alone. I pass 
eight mouths in London, and the remainder at 
Baden, or at Brighton, or at Paris. We receive 
company at Hornby for a fortnight when I go. Sir 
C— N— does not trouble himself much with Lon- 
don or mon monde. He moves about my saloons 
without a word to say for himself; he asked me 
whether Dr. Buckland was a poet, and whether 
Sir Sidney Smith was not an admiral ; he generally 
overeats and drinks himself at the house-dinners of 
his clubs, being a member of both Snooker’s and 
Toodle’s and returns home after six weeks to his stu- 
pid Cumberland solitudes. ‘Thus it will be seen that 
my lot in life as a domestic character is not a happy 
one. Born to driller in society, | had the honor of 
singing on the table at Brighton before the epicure 
George the Fourth at six vears of age.* What 
was the use of shining under such a bushel as poor 
dear Sir C— N—? There are some of us, gifted 
but unfortunate beings, whose lot is the world. 
We are like the Wanderer in my dear friend 
Eugene Sue’s elegant novel, to whom fate says, 
** Marche, Marche :’’ for us pilgrims of society there 
is no rest. The Bellairs have been a fated race ; 
dearest mamma dropped down in the tea-rooms at 
Almack’s and was carried home paralyzed; I have 
heard that papa (before our misfortunes, and when 
he lived at Castle Bellairs, and in Rutland Square) 
never dined alone for twenty-seven years and three 
quarters, and rather than be without company he 
would sit and laugh and quaff with the horrid bai- 
lifls who often arrested him. 

I am a creature of the world then; I cannot help 
iy nature. ‘The eagle (the crest of the Bellairs) 
flies to the dazzling sun, while the ‘* moping owl”’ 
prefers the stupid darkness of the thicket. 

They call me the Lion Huntress. 1 own that I 
love the society of the distinguished and the great. 
A mere cultivator of frivolous fashion, a mere toady 
of the great I despise ; but genius, but poetry, but 
talent, but scientific reputation, but humor, but 
eccentricity above all, | adore. I have opened my 
Salons now for several seasons. Everybody of note 
who has been in our metropolis I have received— 
the great painters, the great poets, and sculptors 
(dear dear sculptures, 1 adore them!) the great 
musicians and artists, the great statesmen of all the 
great countries ; the great envoys, the great mis- 
sionaries, the generals, the great every bodies have 
honored the réunions of Clementina Nimrod. I 
have had, at the same dinner, the wise and famous 


* It was not before George the Fourth, but before the 
Prince of Wales, that Lady Nimrod, then Miss Bellairs, 
performed at the Pavilion. 




















Monsieur Doctrinaire, (and was in hopes he would 
have come to me in the footman’s suit in which he 
escaped from Paris, but he only came with his 
Golden Fleece, his broad ribbon of the Legion of 
Honor, and eighteen orders,) Signor Bombardi, the 
Roman tribune, General Prince Rubadubsti, the 
Russian general and dear Tarboosh Pasha, who was 
converted to Islamism after his heroic conduct in 
Hungary. 1 have had Monsieur Sansgene, the 
eminent socialist refugee: Rabbi Jehoshaphat, 
from Jerusalem ; the Archbishop of Mealypotatoes, 
in partibus infidehum, and in purple stockings ; 
Brother Higgs, the Morman Prophet ; and my own 
dear Bishop of Bullocksmithy, who has one of the 
prettiest ankles and the softest hands in England, 
seated round my /ow/y board. I have had that dar- 
ling Colonel Milstone Reid, the decipherer of the 
Babylonish inscriptions; the eminent Professor 
H{odwinck, of Halle, author of those extraordinary 
** Hore Antediluvianne”’ and ** The history of the 
Three Hundred First Sovereigns of the Fourth 
Preadamite Period ;*’ and Professor Blenkinhorn, 
(who read your hand-writing in that wonderful, 
way, you know, for thirteen round stamps,) round 
one tea-table in one room in my house. | have had 
the hero of Acre, the hero of Long Acre. and a 
near relation of Greenacre at the same sovrée—and 
I am not ashamed to own, that when during his 
trial the late atrocious Mr. Rawhead, confiding in 
his acquittal, wrote to order a rump and dozen at 
the inn, | was so much deceived by the barefaced 
wretch’s protestations of innocence, that | sent him 
a little note, requesting the honor of his company at 
an evening party at my house. He was found 
justly guilty of the murder of Mrs. ‘Tripes, was 
hanged, and of course could not come to my party. 
But had he been innocent what shame would there 
have been in my receiving a man so certainly re- 
markable, and whose undoubted courage (had it been 
exerted in a better cause) might have led him to do 
greatthings! Yes, and if | take that villaat Fulham 
next year, | hope to have a snug Sunday party 
from the Agapemone for a game at hockey; when 
I hope that my dear Bishop of Bullocksmithy will 
come. 

Indeed, what is there in life worth living for but 
the enjoyment of the society of men of talent and 
celebrity! Of the mere monde, you know, one per- 
son is just like another. Lady A. and Lady B. 
have their dresses made by the same milliner, and 
talk to the same pattern. Lord C.’s whiskers are 
exactly like Mr. D.’s and their coats are the same, 
and their plaited shirt-fronts are the same, and they 
talk about the same things. If one dines with E., 
or F., or G., or H., one has the same dinner at 
each table ; the very same soup, entrées sweets, and 
ices, interspersed with the same conversation carried 
round in an under tone. If one goes to |. House 
or K. House, there is the same music—the same 
Mario and Lablache, the same Lablache and Mario. 
As for friends in the world, we know what they are, 
stupid frumps and family connections, who are 
angry if they are not invited to all one’s parties, 
who know all one’s secrets, who spread all the bad 
stories about one that are true, or half-true, or un- 
true; I make it a point, for my part, to have no 
friends. I mean, nobody who shall be on such a 
confidential footing as that he or she shall presume 
to know too much of my affairs, or that I shall my- 
self be so fond of that I should miss them were 
they to be estranged or to die. One is not made, 
or one need not be made, to be uncomfortable in 
life; one need have no painful sensations about 
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anybody. And that is why I admire and am famil- 
iar with remarkable people and persons of talent 
only ; because, if they die, or go away, or bore me, 
I can get other people of talent or remarkable per- 
sons in their place. For instance, this year it is 
the Nepaulese princes, and Mile. Vandermeer, and 
the Hippopotamus one is interested about; next 
_ it may be the Chinese Ambassadors, or the 
ope, or the Duke of Bordeaux, or who knows 
who! ‘This year it is the author of the Memoriam, 
(and a most pleasing poet.) or Mr. Cumming, 
the Lion Hunter of South Africa, or that dear 
Prelude : next year, of course, there will be some- 
body else, and some other poems or delightful 
works, which will come in ; and of which there is 
always a bountiful and most providential and blessed 
natural supply with every succeeding season. 

And as i now sit calmly, at the end of a well- 
spent season, surveying my empty apartments, and 
thinking of the many interesting personages who 
have passed through them, I cannot but think how 
wise my course has been, and I look over the lists 
of my lions with pleasure. Poor Sir C—, in the 
same way, keeps a game-book I know, and puts 
down the hares and pheasants which he has bagged 
in his stupid excursions, and if that strange and 
delightful bearded hunter, Mr. Cumming, (who was 
off for Scotland just when I went to his charming 
and terrible Exhibition, close by us at Knights- 
bridge, and with an intimate Scotch mutual ac- 

uaintance, who would have introduced me, when 
I should have numbered in my Wednesday-list and 
my dinuner-list one noble ion more,) if Mr. Cum- 
ming, I say, keeps Ais journal of spring-boks, and 
elephants, and sea-cows, and lions, and monsters, 
why should not Clementina Nimrod be permitted to 
recur to her little journals of the sporting season? 

Continually have I been asked, What is a lion? 
A lion is a man or woman one must have at one’s 
parties—I have no other answer but that. One has 
a man at one’s parties because one sees him at 
everybody else’s parties ; I cannot tell you why. 
It is the way of the world, and when one is of the 
world, one must do as the world does. 

Vulgar people, and all persons not of the world, 
nevertheless, have their little parties and their little 
great men, (the foolish, absurd, creatures!) and I 
have no doubt that at any little lawyer's wife’s tea- 
table in Bloomsbury, or merchant's heavy mahog- 
any in Portland Place, our manners are ludicrously 
imitated, and that these people show off their lions, 
just as we do. I heard Mr. Grimstone the other 
night telling of some people with whom he had 
been dining, a kind who are not in society, and of 
whom, of course, one has never heard. He said 
that their manners were not unlike ours, that they 
lived in a very comfortably furnished house : that 
they had entrées from the confectioner’s, and that 
kind of things; and that they had their lions, the 
absurd creatures, in imitation of us. Some of these 

eople have a great respect for the Peerage, and 


a relative of his, they never consider their grand 


dinners complete without poor Lord Muddlehead to | 


take the lady of the house to dinner. Lord Mud- 
diehead never speaks, but drinks unceasingly during 
dinner time, and is there, Grimstone says, that the 


host may have the pleasure of calling out in a loud | 
voice and the hearing of his twenty guests, ** Lord | 
Muddlehead, may I have the honor of taking wine | or four wives? 


with your lordship ?”’ 

I am told there are several members of the aris- 
tocracy who let themselves out to be dined, as it 
were, in this sad way ; and do not dislike the part 
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of lion which they play in these inferior houses.— 
Well then !—what must we acknowledge '—that 
persons not in society imitate us; and that every- 
body has his family circle and its little lion for the 
time being. With usit is Nelson come home from 
winning the battle of Aboukir; with others it is 
Tom Smith who has gained the silver skulls at the 
rowing match. With us it is a foreign minister, 
or a prince in exile; with others it may be Master 
Thomas who has just come from Cambridge, or Mr. 
and Mrs. Jones who have just been on a tour to 
Paris. Poor creatures! do not let us be too hard 
on them! People may not be in society—and yet, 
I dare say,mean very well. I have found, in steam- 
boats on the Rhine, and at fables d*héte on the Con- 
tinent, very well-informed persons, really very 
agreeable and well-mannered, with whom one could 
converse very freely, and get from them much valu- 
able information and assistance—and who, never- 
theless, were not in society at all. These people 
one does not, of course, recognize on returning to 
this country (unless they happen to get into the 
world, as occasionally they do): but it is surprising 
how like us many of them are, and what good iim- 
itations of our manners they give. 

For instance, this very Mr. Grimstone—Lady 
Tollington took him up, and, of course, if Lady Tol- 
lington takes up a man he goes everywhere—four 
or five years ago in Germany I met him at Wies- 
baden; he gave me up his bed-room, for the inn 
was full, and he slept on a billiard-table, I think, 
and was very good-natured, amusing, and attentive. 
He was not then du monde, and L lost sight of him: 
for, though he bowed to me one night at the Opera, 
I thought it was not best to encourage him, and my 
glass would not look his way. But when once re- 
ceived—iifficulties, of course, vanished, and I was 
delighted to know him. 

**Q Mr. Grimstone!”’ I said, ‘* how charmed I 
am to see you among us. How pleasant you must 
be, ain’t you?’ [see you were at Lady Tolling- 
ton’s and Lady Trumpington’s ; and of course you 
will go everywhere: and will you come to my 
Wednesdays !’’ 

“Tt is a great comfort, Lady Nimrod,’’ Grim- 
stone said, ‘‘to be in society at last—and a great 
privilege. You know that my relations are low, 
that my father and mother are vulgar, and that until 
I came into the monde, I had no idea what decent 
manners were, and had never met a gentleman or a 
~~. before ?”’ 


oor young man! Considering his disadvan- 


tages, he really pronounces his h’s very decently ; 
and I watched him all through dinner-time, and he 
behaved quite well. Lady Blinker says he is satiri- 
cal: but he seems to me simple and quiet. 


Mr. Grimstone is a lion now. 
Parliament made him talked about. Directly one 
is talked about, one is a lion. He is a radical ; and 
his principles are, I believe, horrid. But one must 


His speech in 


have him to one’s-parties, as he goes to Lady Tol- 
timstone says that at this house, which belongs to | 


lington’s. 

There is nothing which I dislike so much as the 
illiberality of some narrow-minded English people, 
who want to judge everything by their own stand- 
ard of morals, and are squeamish with distinguished 
foreigners whose manners do not exactly corre- 
spond with their own. Have we any right to quar- 
rel with a Turkish gentleman because he has three 
With an officer of Austrian hus- 
sars, because, in the course of his painful duties, 
he has had to inflict personal punishment on one or 
two rebellious Italian or Hungarian ladies, and 
whip a few little boys!’ Does anybody cut Dre. 
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Hawtrey, at Eton, for correcting the boys! my sons, 
I’msure, would be the better for a little more. When 
the emperor's aide-de-camp, Count Knoutoff, was in 
this country, was he not perfectly well received at 
court and in the very first circles? It gives one a 
sort of thrill, and imparts a piquancy and flavor to 
a whole party, when one has a lion in it, who has 
hanged twenty-five Polish colonels, like Count 
Knoutoff; or shot a couple of hundred Carlist offi- 
cers befure breakfast, like General Garbanzos, than 
whom I never met a more mild, accomplished, and 
elegant man. I should say he is a man of the most 
sensitive organization—that he would shrink from 
giving pain ; 
saw, except my dear bishop’s; and, besides, in 
those countries an officer must do his duty. These 
extreme measures, of course, are not what one 
would like officers of one’s own country to do; but 
consider the difference of the education of foreign- 
ers!—and also, it must be remembered, that if 
poor dear General Garbanzos did shoot the Carlists, 


those horrid Carlists, if they had caught him, would | 


certainly have shot him. 
In the same way about remarkable women who | 
come among us—their standard of propriety, it 


must be remembered, is not ours, and it 1s not for) 


us to judge them. When that delightful: Madame 
Andria came amongst us, (whom Grimstone calls 
Polyandria, though her name is Alphonsine,) who | 
ever thought of refusing to receive her? Count, 


Andria and her first husband, the Baron de Frump, | 


are the best friends imaginable ; and I have heard 
that the baron was present at his wife’s second 
marriage, wished her new husband joy with all his 
heart, and danced with a royal princess at the 
wedding. Itis well known that the Prince Greg- 


ory Ragamoffski, who comes out of Prussian Po- |: 


land—-(where, | hope, Miss Hulker, of Lombard 
Street, leads a happy life, and finds a couronne fer- 


mée a consolation for a bad, odious husband, an un-. 


comfortable, hide-and-seek barn of a palace as it is 
called, and a hideous part of the country)—I say it 
is we!! known that Ragamoffski was married before 
he came to England, and that he made a separation 
from his princess @ ’amiahle; and came hither ex- 

ressly for an heiress. Who minds these things? 
Ragamoffski was everywhere in London ; and there 
were dukes at St. George's to sign the register ; 


and at the breakfast, in Hyde Park Gardens, which 


old Hulker gave, without inviting me, by the way. 
Thence, I say, it ought to be clear to us that 


foreigners are to be judged by their own ways and | 


habits, and not ours—and that idle ery which peo- 


ple make against some of them for not conforming | 


to our practices ought to be putdown! Cry out 
against them, indeed! Mr. Grimstone says, that 
if the Emperor Nero, having slaughtered half 


Christendom the week before, could come to Eng-’ 
land with plenty of money in his pocket, all Lon-_ 
don would welcome him, and he would be pressed. 
at the very first houses to play the fiddle—and that 


if Queen Catharine of Medicis, though she had 
roasted all the Huguenots in France, 
over afterwards to Mivart’s, on a visit to Queen 
Elizabeth, the very best nobility of the country 


would have come to put their names down in her ’ 


visiting-book. 
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IMPORTANT TO 


THE NEW WORLD, 


ILLUSTRIOUS PERSONS ABOUT TO 
MARRY. 


Puncu, my otp Fetier.—So it seems you 
Britishers are riled acause that are little great man 


he has the prettiest white hand I ever | 


/must be! 


had come} 
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o’ yourn, the Fust Minister to the crown, Queen 
Victoria’s Upper Help, Lord John Russell, like an 
onthrifty loafer, have bin and palavered Parliament 
into votin’ away 12,000/, starlin’ a year o’ the public 
money to Prince George o’ Cambridge, to pay his 
royal highness for to do nothin’, and to keep the 
bear away from his clearins, and set him up in a 
small way with four equerries and three parsons, 
besides other helps, in livery and out. 

‘“‘1’ve got a feller-feelin’ for you; I have. I 
shouldn’t like my dollars voted away on them 
tarms, I shouldn't, nohow. But don’t you see, you 
gonies, that you aint got no right to cry out ‘agin 
this here kinder extravagance so long—as that 
’eute old ‘coon Henry Brougham and Vaux pinted 
out to you—so long as you wun't chuse to ‘low 
your princes and dukes ryal, and their gals, to go 
and marry accordin’ to their likins, and speckilate 
in high menials like the rest on you, for to better 
theirselves ! 

‘*Seein’ your princes and princesses can’t 

marry none but foreigners, and them Protestants ; 
| instead of havin’ the run of Europe for a match, 
they are staked off from all the families of the Con- 
,tinent a’most, exceptin’ a few in Jarmany; and 
your monarchs as is to be, hes or shes, is forced for 
to send out to Saxy Cobug and Gothy or some one 
or ’tother o’ their Saxies for this or that serene 
highness, with all their fortins on their backs, to 
come and take pity on “em, poor critturs ! 

** Now what a tarnation set of blind old owls you 
You don’t see no furder afore your 
/noses than a benighted niggar—that’s a fact. 
How was it, in looking out for husbands and wives 
for your ryal family, you never thought of castin’ 
a look at our glorious republic, a-blazin, and 








a-glarin’ in tarnal beauty and brightness, only 
‘wother side o’ the Atlantic, right slick in your 
blinkin’ old eyes? There ’s stores of our free and 
enlightened citizens as has realized dollars enough 
to keep any princess as ever wore feathers ; and I 
may say the same of our gals, vicey varsey. If 
you ‘ve got any ryalty to swop, | fe there ’s 
lots on “em as would be willin’ to deal with you, 
jist to please their fancy. We could play at sojers 
to divart you, no ways slow, and sp2nd as much 
time in gunnin’ and huntin’ as you thought our 
/ wages was wuth. And I estimate, the name of an 
American citizen flegs all the highnesses in crea- 
tion, and stumps Saxy Cobug or Saxy Highlow 
aither into fits. 

‘**T am rayther thinkin’ of lookin’ out for a wife 
myself, I don’t mind tellin’ on you; and if so be as 
you've got any princess on hand, I am open to 
take her off, without a cent, provided she ’s a good 
gal, and ain’t got no objection to turn to and make 
herself useful. We've rayther a kinder respect 
for the sooperstitions o’ the old country arter all; 
and I caleulate that bein’ knew'd for nevy-in-law 
to Victoria weuld bring custom enough to my store 
to make the notion pay, partickler if I writ my 
name as sitch up over the door, and got the Lion 
and Unicorn painted on my trucks ; as to my pre- 
| tensions, if they ain’t good enough, that’s a pity. 
|In pint of highness, | am six foot three; and, 
cept when my dander is riz, give me only my bit 
o’weed, I guess 1’m as serene as Lake Ontario in 
a dead calm. Maybe you will forrad this here let- 
ter to Buckin’ham Pallis, and any answer tu it will 
be attended to as airly as convenes, by 
‘“* Yours, considerably, 

**GoangaD Spray. 

7, 1850.” 

Punch. 
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** New York, A: 
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Prosrectus.—This work is conducted in the spirit of 
Litiell’s Museum of Foreign Literawre, (which was favor- 
ably received by the public for twenty years,) but as it is 
twice as large, and appears so often, we not only give 
spirit and freshness to t by many things which were 
excluded by a month’s delay, but while thus extending our 
scope and gathering a greater and more attractive variety, 
are able so to increase the solid and substantial part of 
our literary, historical, and political harvest, as fully to 
satisfy the wants of the American reader. 

The elaborate and stately Essays of the Edinburgh, 
Quarterly, and other Reviews; and Blackwood’s noble 
criticisms on Poetry, his keen political Commentaries, 
highly wrought Tales, and vivid descriptions of rural and 
mountain Scenery ; and’ the contributions to Literature, 
History, and Common Life, by the sagacious Spectator, 
the — Examiner, the judicious Atheneum, the 
busy and industrious Literary Gazette, the sensible and 
comprehensive Britannia, the sober and respectable Chris- 
tian Observer; these are intermixed with the Military 
and Naval reminiscences of the United Service, and with 
the best articles of the Dublin termegnes New Monthly, 
Fraser's, Tuit’s, Ainsworth’s, Hood’s, and Sporting Mag- 
azines, and of Chambers’ admirable Journal. We do not 
consider it beneath our dignity to borrow wit and wisdom 
from Punch; ani, when we think it enough, make 
use of the thunder of Te Times. We shal! increase our 
variety by importatiens from the continent of Europe, and 
from the new growth of the British colonies. 

The steamship has brought Europe, Asia and Africa, 
into our neighborhood ; and will greatly multiply our con- 
nections, as Merchants, Travellers, and Politicians, with 
all parts of the world ; so that much more than ever it 


now becomes every intelligent American to be informed 
of the condition and changes of foreign countnes. And 
this not only because of their nearer connection with our- 
selves, but because the nations seem to be hastening 
threugh a rapid process of change, to some new state o 

things, which the merely political prophet cannot compute 
or foresee. 

Geographical Discoveries, the progress of Colonization, 
(which is extending over the whole world,) and Voyages 
and Travels, will be favorite matter for our selections ; 
and, in general, we shal] systematically and very fully 

uaint our reaers with the great department of Foreigu 
affairs, without entirely neglecting our own. 

While we aspire to make the Living Age desirable to 
all who wish to keep themselves informed of the rapid 
progress of the movement—to Statesmen, Divines, Law 
vers, and Physicians—to men of business and men of 
eisure—it is still a stronger object to make it attractive 
and useful to their Wives and Children. We believe that 
we can thus do some good in our day and generation ; and 
hope to make the work indispensable in every well-in- 
formed family. We say indispensable, because in this 
day of clatagp \innentnes it is not possible to guard against 
the influx of what is bad in taste and vicious in morals, 
in any other way than by furnishing a sufficient supply 
of a healthy character. The mental and moral appetive 
must be gratified. 

We hope that, by “winnowing the wheat from the 
chaff,” by providing abundantly for the imagination, and 
by a large collection of Biography, Voyages and Travels, 
History, and more solid matter, we may produce a work 
which shall be popular, while at the same time it wl 
aspire to raise the standard of public taste. 





Tenms.—The Livixe Ace is published every Sutur- 
day. vy E. Lirrece & Co., corner of Tremont and Brom- 
fie! ts., Boston; Price 12) cents a number, or six dollars 
a year in advance. Remittances for any period will he 
thankfully received and promptly prion og to. >To 
insure as in mailing the work, orders should be 
addressed to the office of publication, as above. 

Clubs, paying a year in advance, will be supplied as 
follows :— 

Four copies for .  . 
Nm © ® s ° ° ° 
Twelve * ° . 


$2. 00. 
£40 00. 
° - $50 00. 


Complete sets, in twenty volumes, to the end of March, 
1849, handsomely bound, and packed in neat boxes, are 
for sale at forty dollars. 

Any volume may be had separately at two dollars, 
eal or a dollar and a half in numbers. 

Any numder may be had for 12} cents; and it may 
le worth while for subscribers or purchasers to complete 
tmy broken volumes they may have, and thus greatly 
€ their value. 


Binding.—We bind the work in a uniform, strong, and 
good style ; and where customers bring their numbers in 
good order, can generally give them bound volumes in 
exchange without any delay. The price of the binding 
is 50 cents a volume. As they are always bound to one 
pattern, there will be no difficulty in matching the future 
volumes. 





Agencies.—We are desirous of making arrangemems, 
in all parts of North America, for increasing the circula- 
tion of this work—and for doing this a liberal comission 
will be allowed to gentlemen who will interest the:nselves 
in the business. And we will gladly correspond on this 
subject with any agent who will send us undoubted refer- 
ences. 


Postage.—When sent with the cover on, the Living 
Age consists of three sheets, and is rated as a pamphlet, 
at 4} cents. But when sent without the cover, it comes 
within the definition of a newspaper given in the law, 
and cannot legally be a with more than newspaper 
postage, (14 cts.) We add the definition alluded to :— 

A newspaper is ‘any printed publication, issued in 
numbers, consisting of not more than two sheets, and 
published at short, stated intervals of not more than one 
month, conveying intelligence of passing events.” 


Monthly parts.—For such as prefer it in that form, the 
Living Age is put up ix monthly parts, containing four or 
five weekly numbers. In this shape it shows to great 
advantage in comparison with other works, containing in 
each part double the matter of any of the quarterlies. 
But we recommend the weekly numbers, as fresher and 
fuller of life. Postage on the monthly parts is about 14 
cents. The volumes are published quarterly, each volume 
containing as much metter as 2 quarterly review gives in 
eighteen months. 





Wasninoton, 27 Dec., 1945. 


Or all the Periodical Journals devoted to literature and science which abound in vere and in this country, this 
e 


bas appeared to me to be the most useful. It contains indeed the ex 


ition only of the current literature of the 


English language, but this by its immense extent and comprehension includes a pe: traiture of the human mind in 


sme uimost expansion of the present age. 


J. Q. ADAMS, 





